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HER MAJESTY’S VISIT TO THE CITY. 


GRAND STATE BALL AT THE GUILDHALL. 


On Wednesday evening her Majesty honoured the Lord Mayor and 
citizens of London with her presence at a Grand State Ball at the 
Guildhall. This festivity was the more gratifying to her subjects and 
the numerous foreigners at present assembled in the metropolis, 
from the fact that it was projected and accepted by the 
Queen as a fitting pageant in commemoration of the great 
Congress of Industry now holding in the Crystal Palace in Hyde 
Park. Splendid and gratifying as former Royal progresses to the 
metropolis of the commercial world have been, there are circumstances in 
relation to that just over which invest it with a peculiar charm. It was 
no set form of etiquette, as upon the accession of a new Sovereign, which 
was now to be obeyed ;—it was no transitory ebullition of 
feeling engendered by military successes of doubtful value, which was to 
be gratified ;—it was no parade of hospitality and compliment to crowned 
heads, accidentally brought to our shores, which was to be made: it was 
more, much more than all this; it was the crowning tribute of honour 
from the highest personage in the land to the great world of Industry— 
the solemn recognition of the rights of peace and humanity and 
intelligence, that new social principle of the nineteenth century, which, 
whilst it will render impossible the repetition of many false and vain 
triumphs which have gone before, will infallibly supply in their place 
advantages to society which will endure, and with increasing fruits, to 
succeeding generations. 

It was originally the intention to have invited the Queen upon 
this auspicious occasion to a banquet, or feast, upon the usual 
seale of civic magnificence; but it having been intimated that 
a ball would be more agreeable to her Majesty, her wishes were 
at once obeyed, and a splendid entertainment of a character 
altogether novel to the city of London has been the result. It 
must be obvious that the substitution of a ball for a dinner in 
the present case has been judicious upon more grounds than one. 
The entertainment in itself is one susceptible of a much 
more brilliant and exhilarating effect; whilst, more important still, 
it was one to which a much larger number of guests might be 
‘invited to participate. And when it is recollected how many foreigners 
of distinction are at present in this country, whether officially as Com- 
missioners, or as Exhibitors, or as curious and interested visitors, to whom 
a ball is the most agreeable description of entertainment that could be 
provided, there does not seem to be room to. hesitate for a moment be- 
tween the comparative attractions of turtle-eating and quadrilling. 

The Queen, having graciously accepted the invitation of the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation to the Guildhall, it was originally proposed to 
fix the ball for the 2nd instant ; but, in consequence of that being the 
anniversary of the lamented death of England’s great statesman and 
benefactor, Sir Robert Peel, the date was altered to the 9th, being Wed. 
nesday last. 

The Corporation, resolved that nothing should be wanting on thei 
part to give becoming é¢clat to this Royal pageant, which was 
to do them so much honour in the face of the whole civilised 
world, immediately upon her Majesty signifying her acceptance of their 
invitation, set about re-organising their ancient hall, so aa to fit it 
for the unaccustomed festivity which was about to take place within it. 
It became necessary to this end to apply within the walls of the building 
a description ofornamentation of a lighter and more showy character than 
had been required in the case of what have been so familiarly known as 
“ City feasts ;” it wassought to minister tothe eye and to the imagination, ina 
manner consonant with the lively sentiments inspired by the dance: and 
more than this, with a delicate feeling of hospitality which does them the 
highest credit, the committee entrusted with the arrangements resolv. d, 
in the selection of the devices for the decoration of the hall, to pay an 
espccial compliment to the foreign nations who had borne their part in 
furnishing the World’s Fair, and whose representatives were to be in- 
vited onthe occasion. And most successfully have they acquitted them 
selves of their task, as was testified by the warm and general enco- 

miums which were elicited from the distinguished and elegant throng 
which graced their Ball, so elegantly and sumptuously prepared. 

The principal approach to the hall is by a spacious porch on the south 
side; beyond which a temporary ante-room was erected, over which was 
a splendid illumination of the Royal arms. The entrance provided for 
her Mejesty, however, was to the right of this, being the entrance to the 
law courts, over which a magnificent porch was placed. 

On the right of the lobby, just at the entrance, a retiring-room for her 
Majesty was fitted up with much elegance; the walls and ceiling, which 
were draped after the fashion of a tent, being fitted up with the Dacian 
fabric (of which we shall have occasion to speak hereafter) of bright 
silver stars, spotted thickly on a blue ground. 


DECORATION OF THE HALL. 

The Great Hall had undergone a complete transformation, insomuch 
that it would hardly have been recognised by the oldest frequenter of 
civic festivities. ‘The floor was boarded throughout, and covered with a 
rich crimson carpet ; and around the walls, to the height of about twelve 
feet, a temporary Gothic screen was erected, partly for the purpose of 
improved ventilation, and partly for the purposes of the intended scheme 
of decoration. The ventilation was effected by means of a current of 
air produced by opening up the old arches over the crypt, the air 
being further cooled in its progress by passing over zinc cases containing 
ice. The ceiling was painted in panels blue and white; and in order to 
reduce the incongruous effect remarkable in this building, from the flat 
ceiling resting upon the Gothic arches of the walls, semi- 
circular balconies were erected at the base of each of the 
windows, bearing escutcheons of the City arms. Pendent from 
these, and above them, along the whole line of the walls, 
were rich festoons of flowers, of all colours, reaching to the ceil- 
ing, so thatthe contour ofthe building at the upper part was completely 
cured of its original angular outline, and a most fairy-like picture pre- 
sented in its place. The massive Gothic pillars between the windows 
were covered with plates of silver and gold, so as to resemble, in form, 
the stems of palm trees ; whilst above them were huge branches of leaves 
of a similar character, clusters of various fruits, and other devices of a 
like kind. The compartments of the wails beneath the above decora- 
tions were filled with allegorical devices emblematic of the various na- 
tions which have contributed to the Great Exhibition, together with 
copies of some of the principal works contributed by each respec- 
tively. England and her works had no part in this display, 
the intention being simply to pay a compliment to our various 
foreign associates in the World’s Fair. It would be impossible 
to enumerate all the subjects represented in this portion of the 
Cecorations; suffice it to mention afew of them. In the division dedi- 
cated to America were depicted two pieces of sculpture—Power’s 
Greek Slave, and a Fisher Boy, portraits of General Washington 
and Lafayette; an allegorical figure withthe shield of arms of the 
United States, and an American Indian: Italy presented several 
of her best pieces of sculpture in the Great Exhibition, including 
the two pretty juvenile subjects with dogs, the Psyche, and an 
American Indian, China was represented by a junk, a pagoda, a 
mandarin, a lady, and two warriors, Tartar and Chinese. Pruasia—the 
p."onze statues of Frederick the Great and the present King, and the 
Am'ezon group. Belgium—Godfrey de Bouillon, the Lion in Love, and 
sever. tasteful specimens, Russia—the glorious gates of malachite, the 


' 


malachite vase, a sleighing machine, and the Siberian fur-hunter. 
France—her hero of the Revolution and her Imperial guard. Austria 
—her “ Mazeppa,” her “ fountain,” and the well-known “ warriors” of 
Fernham. The Zollverein—its singular “ Reynard and the Cock,” and 
its Sappho. By the side of the pilaster framing each compartment 
rested a light golden hand, upon which was a garland of roses, white 
and pink, from which depended, twining half-way down the 


nymph of old had been suddenly called away, ard left her 
festive garland and her wand behind her. The name of each 
nation, with its armorial shield, stood in front of its parti- 
cular department, and above floated its national flag. The 
following is the order in which they steod in this arrangement :— 
On the north side of the hall—Belgium, Russia, Egypt and Tunis, 
Persia and Arabia, Switzerland, Italy, Denmark, and Northern Ger- 
many. On the south side—Spain and Portugal, Norway and Sweden, 
France, Austria, the Zollverein, Prussia, America, and China. 

The marble monuments to Nelson, the two Pitts, and Alderman Beck- 
ford had been newly cleaned, and stood out with extremely good effect, 
from the midst of the novel decorations introduced in a line with them, 

The lower part of the walls was covered with rich crimson velvet ; 
that on the upper part of the hall, the east end, where the duis of 
Royalty was erected, being emblazoned with the arms of the various al- 
dermen of the City. Nor must we omit to mention those venerable genii 
of the City, Gog and Magog, who stood in their accustomed lofty po- 
sitions at the west end of the hall, having received a new coat—of 
paint—in honour of the occasion. Their maces and clubs were laid aside 
for the nonce, and each held in his hand a bunch of holly, the type of 
merrymaking, hearty hilarity, and a ready welcome. 

Here's to the holly 
That kills melancholy. 


Looking towards the eastern window, our attention was caught by two 
gigantic griffins, the monster supporters of the City arms, sculptured in 
wood and silvered, standing out prominently from each side of the hall, 
and leading the eye up to the throne, which, elevated on a low dais of 
scarlet velvet, is placed under a Gothic canopy of white and gold, 
around and above which stood forth, from elaborately worked niches 
small figures of Kings and knights ef the French and English 
Courts. A canopy of crimson velvet (the back of which was em- 
blazoned with the Royal arms) surmounted the throne of crim- 
son and gold. To the left of the throne were emblazoned the 
arms of Prince Albert; to the right, those of the Prince of Wales; 
underneath which stood chairs of state. Ranging on each side were the 
stalls or seats of the different aldermen, to the number of twenty-seven, 
the arms of each alderman, respectively, being emblazoned above his 
stall. Above these were trophied banners, with the flags of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. On the left the Union Jack, with the 
flags Of Ireland and of Wales. On the right, St. George’s 
flag, with the Royal standard, and the flag of Scotland. Arching 
high above the throne, in letters of gold, rose the legend, 
“God save the Queen and Prince Albert;” and in the cen- 
tre, backed by a brilliant golden tissue, which sent back every 
ray of light richly mellowed from its surface, shone a plume of Prince of 
Wales’ feathers, seemingly of soft plumage, gracefully feathering over 
and swaying with a soft bend, yet made out of spun glass, and soaring 
to no less a hright than nine feet! The charming effect of this very 
brilliant ornament defies description. On each side of the left arch, 
formed by the golden legend above mentioned, and by the great eastern 
window, two huge cornucopias, pouring forth fruits and flowers of tempt- 
ing richness, gave a finish to the grand effect of the whole. 

The hall, thus tastefully decorated, was lighted up with great bril- 
liance. Suspended from the roof were two lirge chandeliers, with cut 
and coloured plates of glass, having upon them alternately the Royal 
arms and the initials V.R. The pillars were severally lighted with 
gas-lamps, with ground glass shades; and in the centre of the western 
wall was a magnificent crystal star, manufactured by Alderman Cope- 
land, which, lighted up with gas, produced a dazzling effect. Below, to 
the height of five feet, the wall was covered with plate glass, thus 
mirroring the brilliant scene from end to end; and along this at inter- 
vals, so a8 to form a partial framework, ran branches of light green 
leaves. 

The whole of the hall, and the rooms and offices attached to it, were 
brought into use to give increased accommodation to the numerous 
guests. The aldermen’s rooms were fitted up in a sumptuous style as 
refreshment-rooms; the Council Chamber, and its handsome ante- 
chamber, were filled with luxurious hothouse plants; and the whole of 
the passages connecting the various apartments were uniformly lined 
with crimson and white draperies, and brilliantly lighted. 

The general effect of the various apartments was heightened by the in. 
troduction of a great number of choice works of sculpture temporarily 
placed for the occasion, in addition to many fine works of art perma- 
nently attached to the building. 

In the Court of Aldermen were the following works by Mr. Marshall; 
viz. Eurydice, Sabrina, the Whisper of Love, the Broken Pitcher, Little 
Red Riding Hood, and a Mermaid; and the Return of the Prodigal 
Son, by Mr. Theed. Mr. Baily’s celebrated group of the Graces was 
also seen from the windows at the side of the room, in a recess fitted up 
for its reception, the foreground of which was occupied by choice plants 
and flowers ; and the windows at the west end of the room afforded a 
view of another recess, occupied by Mr. Leugh’s fine colossal figure of 
Satan, meditating, after his expulsion from heaven, the destruction of 
the state of innocence and happiness which our first parents enjoyed in 
Eden. Upon this a red light was thrown, realizing the terrible ideal of 
the subject. 

In a small ante-room which connects the Court of Aldermen with 
the Common Council Chamber, are placed the following works of art by 
Mr. Theed; viz. a figure of a Huntress, Narcissus at the Fountain, 
Psyche, Venus, Juno, Apollo, Minerva, and Ariadne. 

The sculpture and paintings in the Common Council Chamber have a 


wand, a light branch of bright green myrtle, as if some lovely | 





permanent place here. Among the former we remarked Chantrey’s 
statue of George III., with busts of the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Nelson, Granville Sharp, and R. L. Jones, Esq. ; among the latter, Cop- | 
ley’s Siege of Gibraltar, Northcote’s Death of Wat Tyler, Opie’s Murder | 
of Rizzio, and several interesting portraits, including one of Alderman 
Boydell, to whose liberality the corporation were indebted for the gift 
of several of the pictures which are to be found in this and other rooms 
about the hall. 

In the lobby to the Council Chamber, and which joins the corridor 
from the great hall near the entrance tothe Court of Aldermen, were 
placed, in appropriate niches, the following figures by Mr. Marshall :— 
A Dancing Girl, a Group of Nymphs, and Hebe Rejected. 


THE CRYPT. 


This beautiful structure has long lain buried, and as it were obsolete, 
as a lumber-room and a cellar, beneath the eastern portion of the hall. It 
is considered the finest and the most extensive now remaining in London.* 
It is remarkable both for the elegance of its design, and the perfect con- 
dition of nearly all its members. It is divided into three aisles by 
clustered columns, from which spring the stone-ribbed groins of the 
vaulting, the principal intersections being covered with earved bosses 








* A view and description of the crypt appeared in the ILLustRaTED LONDON 


| News of the 24th of May last. 


of flowers or heads, and shields. The north and south aisles had 
formerly mullioned windows, now walled up; at the eastern end 
is an early English arched entrance, in good preservation. The 
height from the ground to the crown of the arches is about 
13 feet. This interesting relic having been recently rescued 
from its undeserved obscurity, and undergone some _ restorations, 
has become an object of great attraction. On the present occasion it 
was prepared and fitted up in the style of an ancient baronial 
hall, and being provided with suitable furniture and embel- 
lishments, was specially appropriated for the service of her 
most gracious Majesty as a refreshment-room. For this purpose 
it was boarded all over, and covered with crimson carpeting; and 
around were oak tables, covered with the massive plate belonging to the 
Corporation and the leading City companies, relieved by vases and 
other artistic designs. In each of the recesses were handsome mirrors, 
measuring 9 feet by 6 feet ; and around the walls was suspended 
@ tapestry, copied from the famous Bayeux tapestry. This tapestry, 
many of our readers may be aware, represents the incidents 
of the conquest of England by William the Norman, and is so called 
from its being preserved in the Cathedral of Bayeux, in Normandy. 
This curious work is supposed to have been by the hand of Matilda, the 
wife of William, or of the Empress Matilda, daughter of Henry I. It 
consists of a web of linen 442 feet in length, and,about 2 feet in breadth. 

The crypt was lighted in an ingenious and picturesque manner. At 
each of the columns supporting the groined roof were figures in armour 
brought from the Tower for the purpose, who in either hand, 
supported torches emitting flames of lighted gas. Round the walls 
were other figures in armour, also bearing similar lights: and it may be 
curious to state, that these latter personages were no other than picked 
men of the City police force, who did double duty, both in lighting their 
Sovereign and watching over the safety of the valuable plate used on 
this occasion. To promote the ventilation of this part of the building, 
the modern arches (built after the Great Fire) were re-opened and 
railed off. This additional space was very tastefully laid out, in imita- 
tion of a vinery ; flower-stands, sculptured figures, and gas branches being 
placed in the recesses. ~ 


HER MAJESTY’'S RETIRING-ROOMS. 

The suite of rooms, fitted up by Messrs. Herring, for her Majesty’s sepa- 
rate use, was exceedingly beautiful. In the boudoir at the south entrance, 
the walls were hung with Bannerman’s new fabric of silver stars on light 
blue, and festooned lace draperies, lighted by large girandoles and wax 
candles. Roman drapery, attached to spear heads, enclosed a com- 
partment for the toilet, draped with lace over blue satin. The furni- 
ture consisted of several very rich gilt console tables, with king-wood 
chairs covered in blue silk damask. Elegant lace portiers covered the 
doors ; and a charming effect was produced by converting the windows 
and a division outside into a conservatory. ‘ 

The spacious room for her Majesty, and that for her Majesty’s private 
use during the evening, was most sumptuously fitted and furnished- 
The walls of the first were broadly fluted with Messrs. Bannerman’s new 
fabric, in amber and silver, and the reof formed into a tent, with white and 
silver. Several large mirrors and gilt console tables ornamented the sides, 
and the tables and chairs corresponded. Her Majesty’s room was also 
fluted with amber and silver wall hangings, with a rich festooned drapery 
of scalloped lace and crimson curtains of the same, and large curtains of 
tapestry in a splendid pattern of green, gold, and crimson, with which the 
carved and gilt chairs and sofas were also covered. Richly ornamented 
cabinets and tables ornamented the apartment. On the marqueterie 
table, inlaid with metal, forming designs after Flaxman, was placed 
Alderman Copeland’s statuette group of .“‘ The Seasons,” from the 
celebrated model, sold for two hundred guineas, from the Shuck- 
borough collection. The Parian statuettes of the Royal children were 
also placed on the console. 

Her Majesty’s toilet, designed by Messrs. Herring, was composed o¢ 
the richest white satin, having the Royal Crown, initials, and branches 
of myrtle, embroidered in coloured silks, and deeply trimmed with gold- 
colour silk fringes, ropes, and tassels. The mirror, elaborately gilded, 
with or molu candelabra, and the entire back enclosed with an elegant 
festooned drapery, composed of beautiful open lace of unique pattern. 

The elaborately designed and carved cheval glass frame, with cande- 
labras, exhibited by Messrs. Herring at the Crystal Palace, and permitted 
to be removed for this occasion, stood upon the left side of the toilet; 
and with the splendidly carved and gilded chair for her Majesty’s use, 
completed an ensemble, which for taste and splendour is not often seen 
even in the boudoir of Royalty. 

The whole of the decorations of the Guildhall upon this occasion were 
designed and arranged by Mr. Bunning, the City architect, and carried 
into execution by Mr. F. Fenton. By the courtesy of these gentlemen 
we have been furnished exclusively with all requisite information, to 
enable our Artist to complete the various Illustrations. 


ARRIVAL OF THE COMPANY. 


° The company began to set down as early as six o’clock, and from 


that hour until 9 o’clock there was a continued succession of arrivals, 
At eight o'clock the hall was so full, that it was witn some difficulty 
that the dais or elevated platform, intended for the accommodation of her 
Majesty, could be kept clear. The leader of the band, Mr. Adams, en- 
deavoured several times to start a polka or a quadrille, but all to no 
purpose ; the vast assemblage was too much on the qui vive for the ar- 
rival of her Majesty, to think of dancing till she was there to grace the 
scene. 

The Duke of Wellington arrived about nine o’clock. His Grace’s 
presence drew forth the usual demonstrations of gratification. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, attended by Lord James 
Murray, arrived shortly afterwards, and was followed by the Duke of 
Cambridge and Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar. 


ARRIVAL OF HER MAJESTY. 


After a period of anxious expectation, at half-past nine o'clock it be- 
came known that her Majesty had arrived within ear-shot of the hall, 
the shouts of her loyal subjects penetrating the massive walls of the 
fine old building, and resounding above the clang of the musical in- 
struments and the busy din of the human throng. 

The Royal procession from Temple Bar had been one long ovation. 
The welcome of the citize&s, and of the thousands who, having come 
from the country to witness the Great Exhibition, had taken this oppor- 
tunity for extra sight-seeing, and for thanking the founder of 
their intellectual feast, was of the heartiest description. TIllu- 
minations blazed from every second or third house, and gay 
flags and streamers fluttered at frequent intervals, giving great anima- 


, tion to the scene. As the cortige advanced—with long tiles of carriages, 
' and masses of Horse Guards—St. Paul’s-churchyard was as light as 


day, and Cheapside was in a roar of exultation as the proec ssion 
turned at a slow trot down King-street. 

On the Royal carriage drawing up at the entrance, the Lord Mayor, 
bearing the sword of state, advaneed to receive her Majesty, who, upon 
alighting, graciously acknowledged the Chief Magistrate’s proffered 
welcome. In addition to the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, there 
were present to receive the Queen the six senior aldermen of the court, 
and six senior members of the Common Council on the entertainment 
committee. 

Her Majesty’s arrival was announced by a flourish of trumpets. 

The Queen entered the hall resting on the arm of the Prince Consort, 
and preceded by the great officers of State, by whom she was accom- 
panied. The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress walked immediately 
before the Royal pair, the former bearing the City sword. 

Her Majesty wore a white satin dress, embroidered in gold, trimmed 
with gold, silver, and white satin ribbons, richly ornamented with dia- 
maonds. The head-dress was composed of poppies, golden oat and wheat 
ears, ornamented with diamonds. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert wore his uniform as Captain: 
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General and Colonel of the Hon. Artillery Company, with the ensigns of 
the orders of the Garter and the Golden Fleece set in diamonds. 

The Duke of Norfolk wore the uniform of the Master of the Horse, and 
carried his baton as Karl Marshal of England. His Grace and the 
Marquis of Abercorn wore the insignia of the most noble Order of the 
Garter, 

The Marquis of Breadalbane wore the full official dress of Lord Cham- 
berlain, with the ensigns of the most ancient Order of the Thistle. 

Viscount Combermere wore the uniform of his Regiment (Life Guards), 
with the ensigns of the Orders of the Bath, the Guelphic and the Por- 
tuguese Tower and Sword; and the Marquis of Donegal and Lord 
Elphinstone botin wore the Grand Cross of the Guelphic Order. 

After crossing the hall, her Majesty ascended the steps leading to the 
corridor, from which the various courts are entered. After making the 
circuit of these rooms, her Majesty returned to the hall, and proceeded up 
the north aisle to the throne at the eastern end. 

The enthusiasm of the company, which had been hitherto decorously 
restrained, now burst forth, and the heartiest demonstrations of loyalty 
greeted her Majesty’s progress up the hall. 

Her Majesty having taken her seat upon the throne, a quadrille was 
formed, in which the Duke of Cambridge danced with the Marchioness 
of Douglas, and his Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar 
with the Marchioness of Ailesbury. 

A second dance followed, after which her Majesty expressed to the 
Lord Mayor her gracious desire to proceed round the hall, which she 
immediately did, and thus added materially to the gratification of the 
eompany. 

After her Majesty had returned to the throne, the company were per- 
mitted to file before the Queen and the Prince and make their obeisance 
in passing. ‘I'his ceremony occupied a considerable period, and at its 


conclusion several quadrilles followed, in which the most distinguished 


of the guests took part. 
THE ROYAL SUPPER. 

At twelve o’clock her Majesty and the Royal party were conducted by 
the Lord Mayor to the crypt under the hall, where a magaificent supper 
was served. The Queen and the Prince, on entering, evinced the high- 
est gratification at the novelty of the scene which presented itself. The 
Queen was conducted to a seat by the Lord Mayor, who stood near her 
Majesty during the banquet. 

Of the recherché character of the entertainment some idea may be 
formed by the following copy of the bill of fare of the Queen’s supper, 
which, as well as the general refreshments, were furnished by those 
eminent caterers, Messrs. Staples, of the Albion tavern :— 

ME ROYAL TABLE, 
Purée de Volaille & la Reine. Bordure de Légumes 4 la Russe. 
Cailles & la Macédoine. Cotelettes d’Agneau aux Petits Pois. 
Noix de Veau & la Gelée. Saumon au Beurre de Montpelier 
Aspic de Levrauts a la Belle-Vue. Boudin de Foies Gras aux Truffes. 
Maznonnaise de Volaille 2 la Ravigote. 
PAté de Canetons 2 la Pompadour. 
Potage & l’Aurore. 


Cochon de Lait 4 la Chinoise. 


Paté Monstre a la Cité de Londres. 
Hure de Sanglier de la Forét des Ardennes. 
Galantine Impériale de Chapons & l’Amazone. 
Pyramide de Volaille a l’Albion. 
Buisson de Truffes de Périgord. Buisson de Crevittes. 
Suédoise de Fraises. : Compote de Péches aux Amandes. 
Pain de Cérises. Gateaux i la d’ Artois. 
Bavaroise de Groseilles, Macédoine de Fruits & la Gelée. 
Compote d’Ananas. Feuilletage & l’Orange. 
Croque-en-Bouche & la Creme. Baba en Surprise. 


The wines included Amontillado of curious antiquity, and which might 
unquestionably have been designated the perfection of its class; hock, 





of the vintage 1822, from the celebrated bride cask of the Duke of Nas- | 


Jambon de Mayence au Vin de Madtic , 
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Lord Mayor awaited the arrival of his Royal guests at the door of the 
Guildhall. 

The entire line of road from Buckingham Palace to the Guildhall was 
kept by the police and the Ist and 2nd Life Guards. The approach to 
the Royal entrance of the Hall, in King-street, was. lined by the corps 
of the Honourable Artillery Company, whose band, with that of the 
Life Guards, was stationed in the open space between the church of St. 
Lawrence Jewry and the Irish Chamber. 

The order of the procession is thus given by the Court Newsman of 
Thursday :— 

Her Majesty went in state, last evening, to the entertainment given 
to the Queen by the City of London, at Guildhall. The Royal procession 
left Buckingham Palace, at five minutes past nine o’clock, in the fol- 
lowing order :— 

The First Carriage, 
Conveying a Gentleman Usher, Mr. Arthur Blackwood; a Gentle- 
man Usher of the Privy Chamber, Sir Frederick Smith; the Exon of the 
Yeomen Guard in Waiting, Captain Phibbs; and the Page of Honour 
in Waiting, Mr. George Grant Gordon. 


The Second Carriage, 
Conveying the Groom in Waiting, Sir Edward Bowater; the Groom in 
Waiting to the Prince, Lieut.-Colonel Francis Seymour; the Field 
Officer in Waiting, Colonel Bentinck; and the Silver Stick in Waiting, 
Colonel M‘Douall. 

The Third Carriage, 
Conveying the Equerry in Waiting, Lord A. Charles Fitzroy; the 
Equerry in Waiting to the Prince, Lieut.-Colonel Francis Hugh Sey- 
mour; the Treasurer of the Household, Lord Marcus Hill; andthe Clerk 
Marshal, Lord Alfred Paget. 


The Fourth Carriage, 
Conveying the Vice-Chamberlain, Lord Edward Howard ; the Captain 
of the Yeomen Guard, the Marquis of Donegal; and the Captain of the 
Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, Lord Foley. 


The Fifth Carriage, 
Conveying the Bedchamber Woman-in-Waiting, the Viscountess 
Forbes; the Lord-in-Waiting, Lord Elphinstone ; and the Master of 
the Buckhounds, the Earl of Bessborough. 


The Sixth Carriage, 
Conveying the Maids of Honour in Waiting, the Hon. Amelia Murray 
and the Hon. Lucy Kerr; the Groom of the Stole to the Prince, the 
| Marquis of Abercorn ; and the Gold Stick in Waiting, Viscount Comber- 
mere. 
The Seventh Carriage, 
| Conveying a Lady ofthe Bedchamber, the Marchioness of Douro; the 


Lord Steward, the Marquess of Westminster; and the Lord Chamber- | i f eis 
| tection of a wisely-regulated constitution. 


lain, the Marquis of Breadalbane. 


The Eighth Carriage, 
| Conveying her Majesty the Queen, his Royal Highness the Prince 


Albert; the Lady of the Bedchamber in Waiting, the Countess of Gains- 


borough ; and the Master of the Horse, the Duke of Norfolk. 
Her Majesty was escorted by a detachment of Life Guards. 


The cheering along the whole line of route was immense—sponta- 
neous, long-continued, and of a fullness of volume which did credit to the 
| hearts and lungs of the dense masses who contributed toit. All the 
parish churches sent forth merry peals the while, producing a concert 
| most gladsome, we have no doubt, to our amiable and beloved Sove- 
| reign’s ears. Her Majesty seemed highly delighted with her reception, 
| and bowed and smiled repeatedly. The crowd did not disperse till after 
| her Majesty’s return, when the same manifestations of loyalty and wel- 
come were repeated, if possible, with increased intensity and fervour. 


sau’s Steinburgh cabinet; sherry, 105 years old, of matchless quality, | 


which was bottled for the especial requirement of the Emperor Napoleon, 
and was supplied to the Imperial cellars at a cost of £600 sterling the 
butt ; Muscatel and Paxarete the most recherché—both these latter wines 


were brought expressly as presents for the Royal table by Mr. Peter | 


Domecq, from his vineyards at Macharnudo: with champagnes (Sillery, 


and sparkling of the most choice growths), and a red still wine, | 


but little known to fame, grown on a favoured spot in the vine 
lands of Bougy, and of extraordinary purity and delicacy. The 
strawberries were grown by Mr. Chas. Bates, of East Moulsey, being 
Myatt’s “ British Queen.” The wine-glasses (designed by Mr. J. Staples, 


and made for the oecasion) had the Royal crown, the City shield, and | 


the globe, as ty pifying all nations, delicately engraved, with intervening 
groups of corn, fruit, and flowers, emblematical of the various portions 
of Europe. ‘The doyleys were of pale green Genoa velvet, richly 
embroidered with devices of peace and plenty; the Royal crown in the 
centre, surrounded with the national flags of England, France, Austria, 
Turkey, the United States, and the arms of the City of London. 

The dessert plates, which in colour were of Daniels’ recently discovered 
“ Rose du Barry,” had the Royal arms, and those of the Prince Consort 
and the Prince of Wales, on either side ; the arms of the City and of 
the East India Company, and a surrounding wreath of the rose, sham- 
rock, and thistle. These were very splendid specimens of Colebrook 
Dale manufacture, and were adorned with exquisitely pencilled drawings. 

The bills of fare were of delicate pale gold satin, with an embossed 
border, showing the initials of her Majesty and Prince Albert, and the 
arms of the City of London in relief. 

The napkins were of the finest Scotch damask, tastefully embroidered, 
and trimmed with rich lace. 

Amongst the many and varied evidences of the almost unlimited re- 
sources and appropriate taste of the Messrs. Staples in their supply for the 
Royal table, was an unique specimen of cuisine, as of the medixval age, 
in a boar’s head elaborately and most tastefully decorated, and having 
the following quaint rythm of Wynkyn de Wode, very beautifully illumi- 
nated in ancient English character on vellum, suspended on a banner 
between the tusks :— 

Caput apri defero 
eddens laudes Domino. 
Ye Bore’s head in hande bryng I 
With garlands gay and rosemary ; 
I pray you all synge merrilie, 
Qui estis in convivio. 
Ye Bore’s head, I understande, 
Is the chefe servyce in this lande; 
Looke wherever it be fund, 
Servite cum cantico. 


The tout ensemble of the feast, for such it may rightly be called, was one | 


There was nothing wanting—nothing to be de- 
sired—-nothing to be asked for. The whole banquet went off with the 
ease and quiet of a supper for a small party at a private house. Noone 
could have imagined that a body of not less than 3000 persons were 
being supplied with supper at the same moment. The same good taste 
and the same plentiful supply pervaded every refreshment-room, in all 
of which we observed an equal care for the civic guests on the part of 
the Messrs. Staples. There were many articles of very elegant orna- 
ment displayed in these apartments, amongst which we took especial 
notice of a papier mache plateau, manufactured by Messrs. Jennens and 
Betteridge, of London and Birmingham, for the Pacha of Egypt. 


NER MAJESTY’S DEPARTURE. 


After supper, the Queen left the hall, conducted as upon her arrival, 
and returned to Buckingham Palace, accompanied by the cheers of an 
immense assemblage of spectators who thronged the streets until a very 
late hour. 

The civic festivities were renewed after the Royal departure, and it 
was after six o'clock before the hall was deserted. We understand 
there were upwards of three thousand guests at this magnificent and in- 
teresting entertainment. 

We have reason to believe, though we are not authorised officially to 
announce the fact, that the usual precedent of all former Royal visits to 
the City will be followedin the present instance, and that the Lord 
Mayor will be honoured with a baronetcy forthwith. 


THE PROCESSION OUT OF DOORS. 


From an early hour in the afternoon, the Park, and the streets through- 
out the line of road, were crowded with people of all classes anxious to 
catch a glimpse of the procession, and to cheer its progress. 

The Queen and Prince Albert went in semi-state, occupying, with their 
suites, eight carriages; the footmen in state liveries, and the horses 
ricly caparisoned. 

The route of the procession en leaving Buckingham Palace was 
through St. James’s Park into Pall-Mall, along Cockspur-street, Tra- 
falgar-square, Strand, Fleet-street, Ludgate-hill, St. Paul's. Church- 
yard, Cheapside, King-street, to the Guildhall. 

Her Majesty having intimated her desire that the old custom of pre- 
senting the keys of the City to the Sovereign at the City gates should be 
dispensed with on this occasion, the Temple-bar was not closed, and the 


of elegant profusion. 


THE ILLUMINATIONS. 


On taking the chair on Saturday, at the Mansion House, the Lord 
Mayor said :—“ In reply to the several applications which have been 
| made to me by bankers, merchants, and others who are desirous of ex- 
pressing their feelings of loyalty and devotion by illumination on the 
occasion of her Majesty’s gracious visit to the City, on the 9th instant, 
I am anxious publicly to state that I consider that such a demonstration 
would be peculiarly appropriate, so far as it embraces the line of streets 
through which her Majesty will pass from Temple Bar to the place of 
entertainment. As it is intended that Temple Bar shall be an object of 
| brilliant display, I trust that a spirit of friendly conciliation will charac- 
terise the taste of my fellow citizens throughout the line I have indicated. 
It is my intention to illuminate the Mansion House.” 

In accordance with this intimation the streets throughout the whole 
line of the Royal procession, as well as many adjacent streets, were illu- 
minated on Wednesday evening upon a scale of magnificence which we 
have rarely seen equalled. Each seemed to vie with his neighbour in 
bringing his meed of tribute to the general rejoicing, The public build- 
ings, of course, were all illuminated with devices of importance ; but the 
greater portion of the houses of individuals, particularly in the 
City, also displayed their star, or their Royal initials, while 
some of them exhibited devices of greater pretensions ap- 
propriate to the occasion. In the midst of this blaze of light, the na- 
tional banners floated from many a window and housetop, as well as 
from most of the churches—the whole producing a scene magnificently 
gay. We have only space, however, to notice in detail the more im- 
portant public buildings. 

TEMPLE BAR was magnificently illuminated. (See Engraving in the 
Number published with the present.) 

Sr. Pavr’s Scnoon, St. Paul’s Churchyard.—The front of this exten- 
sive building was most magnificently illuminated, and also attracted 
great attention. The devices consisted of an immense imperial crown, 
measuring 12 feet square, with two wreaths of laurel, cach 25 feet in 
length, two stars of Brunswick, about 12 feet in diameter, and the initials 
“V.R.” in variegated lamps. 

THE MAnsion-Hovuse.—Large imperial projecting crown, with 
branches of laurel, below which was a large star of Brunswick, with the 
Motto and Order of the Garter, two immense wreaths of laurel, and the 
initials of her Majesty and Prince Albert. The whole of this extensive 
display in brilliant gas-jets. 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND, Threadneedle-street.— This building presented 
a very novel and elegant display. Along the front of the building, at 
the top of the several Jamp-posts, was placed a brilliant star of Bruus- 
wick, each of these stars being united to each other by festoons formed 
of brilliant gas-jets. This design was greatly admired. 

Tue Royau EXxcHANGE was also an object of great interest last night, 
and the illumination had a very singular gnd striking effect, and, from 
| the large area in front, was seen with great advantage. The pediment 
| and architectural details were beautifully defined by pure white lamps, 
and underneath the pediment were the words, * The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof,” this inscription being upwards of 90 feet in 
length, the letters being three feet in depth. ‘The whole of the columns 
were intertwined with wreaths of lamps, and the capitals were also most 
tastefully decorated. 
| Tue East InprA House, Leadenhall-strect.—The architectural details 
| of the pediment most tastefully defined with rows of lamps ; the lower 
part of the same terminated by festoons and tassels in pure white lamps. 
A large imperial projecting crown, the initials “ V. A.,” and two stars of 
Brunswick in richly-coloured lamps, with immense wreaths of laurel, 
&c., the whole surrounded by a true lover’s knot. 

GuvILDHALL.—A splendid shield of coloured glass, quartered with the 
arms of England and Ireland, surrounded by the Order and motto of the 
Garter, with the supporters of the arms of England (lion and unicorn 
rampant), beautifully defined, and surmounted by the Imperial crown; 
beneath the national emblems of the Rose, Thistle, and Shamrock, 
with the motto “ Dieu et mon Droit.” The whole in brilliant gas. 





THe Souru SEA House, Threadneedle-street.—-The initials “* V. A.,” | 


a large imperial crown, and wreaths, in gas, 

Tue Grocers’ HALL, Princes-street.— Rows of pure white lamps, ex- 
tending alung the whole front of the building; the Royal initials, 
“ V.A.,” and large projecting :mperial crown in coloured lamps. 

Messrs. CALDECOTT, PowELL, and Wiiicoecks, Cheapside.A_bril- 
liant star, the City arms in the centre, with the letters “ V.” and “ A.” 
placed on either side. 

Mr. M‘Grecor, Cheapside.—A brilliant star enclosing the City arms; 
the letters ** V.A.” flanked by an elegant wreath, all in gas. A large 

ag displaying a Celtic motto, signifying “‘ God’s blessing upon the fair 
Highland Queen,” and other flags. 

Burcrss’ IraLIAN WAREHOUSE, Strand.—‘ Y.R.,” with a crown be- 

tween, surmounted bya star in gaz, and a flag bearing the inscription, 


“ England’s Queen: may God bless her, and give her long life to reign | 


in the love and respect. of her people.” 

ACKERMANN’s REposrrory or Arrs.—A transparency ; with medal- 
lion portraits of her Majesty and Prince Albert; “* V. A.;” and a variety 
of allegorical and national devices, ‘ 
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ROYAL RECORDS OF THE CITY, 

FROM THE CONQUEST TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
THE Citizens of London, at all periods of her history, have been honoured 
with frequent visits from their Sovereign of the day, as well as from 
many foreign potentates, whom they have always entertained with regal 
magnificence. In early times, moreover, and particularly during the 
troublous period of the Wars of the Roses, and again in the times of 
Charles I. and II., the chief men of our ancient City exercised a very 
direct influence upon the destinies of the Crown and the order of succes- 
sion. They were, moreover, rich, as they still are; and Kings and 
Princes being often in want of money, the application for it came very 
naturally to the Mayor and citizens of London, who sometimes granted 
what was required of them, generally purchasing certain franchises or 
important privileges in return; sometimes stoutly refused it, risking all 
the consequences of the disfavour of a powerful and almost absolute 
Monarch. 

It is easy to conceive, that, when London, speaking of the City within 
the walls, was the dwelling-place of merchant princes, and when the 
King himself kept court within the Tower, City pageants were much 
more frequent, much more intimately mixed up with the state and 
circumstance of the Court, than we can ever expect to see them again, 
Through a long series of centuries the coronation procession of each new 
Monarch was made from the Tower, through the City, to Westminster— 
a custom which, though omitted in the case of Charles I., on account of 
the plague, was observed so late as the coronation of Charles IL., since 
which it has been altogether discontinued with the altered residence of the 
Court. In those processions the Lord Mayor and Aldermen bore an 
important part, the former having the office of cup-bearer to the newlye 
crowned Monarch, and having, further, the privilege confirmed to him 
of having his mace borne before him in the procession. This, though it 
may seem a very slight, is a very high distinction, the next in dignity to 
it being that of the Mayor of York, whois privileged to bear his mace 
before the King, but not to have it carried by another. 

In more recent times, speaking since the establishment of the House of 
Hanover on the throne, the citizens ef London have gradually taken less 
and less part, directly, in the proceedings resulting from a demise of 
the Crown. They have suffered things to take their course, content to 
pureue their industrial vocations in peace and security, under the pro- 
The pageants which they 
have displayed from time to time in our day, whilst they have certainly 
equalled, if not always surpassed, in splendour, those of their ancestors, 
have been purely of a festive and hospitable character—tributes of 
honour to their King and his august allies, and to distinguished indi- 
viduals for eminent services in the field and the senate. 

Enough has been said in the above few lines to suggest the themes of 
varied interest which an historical sketch of City Royal festivals and 
ceremonies from the earliest times to the present day could embrace, and 
the striking illustration which it would afford of the political condition 
and social habits of the nation at various periods; and having said thus 
much by way of preface, we shall commence our task with the days of 
William I., surnamed “the Conquerer,’’ whose claim to the latter title, 
by the way, has been disputed, and may still be questioned; indeed, we 
are distinctly informed, that in former times the judges were used to re- 
prehend any gentleman at the Bar who happened to give him the title of 
William the Conqueror, instead of William the First. Certainly, as far 
as the Londoners were concerned—and they at that time greatly in- 
fluenced the fate of the kingdom—he was no conqueror, but aecepted as 
Sovereign upon compact, 


I—FROM WILLIAM I. TILL THE TIME OF THE TUDORS. 

William was actually arrived in Southwark, when the Londoners sal- 
lied out upon him, and fought so resolutely, that, though they were re- 
pulsed by five hundred of the Norman horse, yet William was convinced 
that they would not be easily frightened into a submission. Thinking, 
therefore, that the winter season, which was now zdvanced, was an im- 
proper time to lay siege toa place of so much importance, he laid South- 
wark in ashes, and marched to reduce the western counties, having first 
prevailed on the clergy to espouse his cause, and endeavour to engage 
the people in his interest ; and such was their influence, that, according 
to Rapin, they prevailed on the citizens to make an abject submission to 
the Conqueror. As soon as this defection was known to Edwin and 
Morcar, those noblemen consulted their own safety by retiring into the 
north of England, while the successful William began his march towards 
the City, into which he was received by the magistrates and principal 
citizens, who delivered to him the key of the City gates, acknowledged 
him their Sovereign, and, in conjunction with the nobility and 
gentry, entreated his acceptance of the crown. The example of the 
capital was followed by the rest of the kingdom, so that in a short time 
William was in peaceable possession of the throne. 

The Conqueror soon after set out to visit his Norman dominions; and 
at his return from thence, in the second year of his reign, was received 
into London with a solemn procession ; in return for which he granted 
a charter to the citizens in their own language, a mighty favour at that - 
time, when the French tongue began to prevail over all. This charter 
consists of four lines and a quarter, beautifully written in the Saxon 
character, on a slip of parchment of the length of six inches, and 
breadth of one, which is preserved in the City archives as a very great 
jewel. The following is an exact translation thereof :— 

William the King greets William the Bishop, and Godfrey the Portreve, and al t 
the Burgesses within London, both French and English. And I declare, that I 
grant you to be all law-worthy, as you were in the days of King Edward; and 
1 grant that every child shall be his father’s heir. after his father’s days; and I 
will not suffer any person to do you wrong. God keep you. 

On the death of William Rufus, in 1100, the throne was seized by his 
younger brother, Henry, who was crowned at London within five days 
afterwards; and, as a reward for the,ready submission of the Londoners 
to his usurped authority, he granted to the City an extensive charter of 
privileges. 

On the return of Richard I. to England, in 1194, after bis unjust im- 
prisonmeut by that avaricious Emperor Henry VI., he was received into 
London with the greatest pomp and magnificence, and tothe inexpressible 
joy of the citizens. The richness of the cavalcade was so excessive, that 
it occasioned a German nobleman, who attended the King, inadvertently 
to say, that, had the Emperor known the immense wealth of England, 
he would have insisted on a much greater ransom. 

Richard, to wipe off the stain of his imprisonment, resolved to be 
crowned a second time. At this coronation the citizens of Winchester 
disputed with those of London the right to the oflice of Chief Butler, 
though the same had been executed by the Londoners at the late coro- 
nation. But a free gift of 200 marks to the King obtained his confirma- 
tion of this privilege to the latter. Soon after, the King, in consideration 
of the good deportment of his loyal and faithful citizens of London 
during his long absence, granted them a new charter, with additional 
privileges, and a full confirmation of, all its liberties, rights, and 
immunities. 

In the year 1205, the Emperor Otho, the King’s nephew, arrived in 
London, and was received by the citizens in a magnificent manner. 

In 1236, Henry III., with Eleanor his Queen, whom he had just mare 
ried at Canterbury, made a public entry into Loudon on the day ap- 
pointed for the Queen’s coronation. “ The citizens,” says Stow, “ rode 
‘to meet the King and Queene, being clothed in coloures, their 
horses finely trapped in array to the number of 560, every man bear- 


! ing golden or silver cups in their hands, and the King’s trumpeters 


before them sounding. The Citie. was adorned with silkes, and 
in the night with lamps, cressets, and other lights without number, 


| besides many pageants and strange devices which were showed. To 
| this coronation resorted 20 creat 


s scarce able to receive 
tie office of coronation; 
ers; the citizens of Winche 


London wa 
did execut 
wine as bu 


er tooke charge of the kitchen; 
and other citizens attended their charges. 

In 1258, Baldwin, the Greek Emperor, arrived at London, where he 
was received in a very pompous manner by the Mayor and citizens. 

On the death of Henry the Barons assembled at the New ‘Temple, 
and appointed a Regeney to govern the kingdom during the absence of 


Edward, who was then in Sicily, on his return from Palestine. Shortly 
afterwards, the new King, by a letter directed to the Mayor, sheriffs 
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and commonalty of London, ordered the Flemings, at whose con- | 
duct he was offended, to be expelled the City, and charged the 
magistrates to be careful to preserve the peace. In July, 1274, 
Edward landed in England with his Queen ; and on their arrival 
at London, they were received with great rejoicings and pomp. “ The 
Outsides of the houses were hung with thie richest silks and tapestry; the 
conduits ran with the chuteest wines; and the most wealthy citizens 
scattered gold and filver profusely among the populace.” On 
the 19th of the foliowing month, Edward and his Queen were crowned 
at Westminster; and “at this coronation 500 great horses were turned 
loose., catch them who coulde.” 

In this reign we have the first recorded instance of a pageant in 
honour of a victory. Stow records it thus :— 

“ The citizens of London hearing of the great victorie obtained by the 
King against the Scottes, made great and solemne triumph in their 
citie, every one according to their crafte; especially the fishmongers, 
which, with solemne procession, passed through the Citie, having, among 
other pageants and shows, four sturgeons, gilded, carried on foure 
horses ; then foure salmons of silver on foure horses; and after, sixe and 
fortie Knights armed, riding on horses, made like luces of the sea; and 
then St. Magaus, with a thousand horsemen. This they did on St. 
Mav:nus’s day, in honour of the King’s great victorie and safe returne.” 

This was so pleasing to the King, that he commanded the aldermen 
and principal citizens to repair to Westminster on Baster Wednesday, 
where, by the advice of his counsel, his Majesty restored to them the 
power of electing their chief magistrate the Mayor (which had been 
taken from them by Henry III., in revenge for their tending the crown 
to Louis of France, just before his accession); they having previously 
paid a fine of 23,000 marks into the King’s exchequer. 

On the arrival of Philippa of Hainault, Queen of Edward III., in 
1328, she was received with great pomp, and magnificently entertained 
Lznted Mayor and citizens, a reception with which she was much de- 

In the year 1357, there was a grand triumphal procession in honour of 
the entry of Edward Prince of Wales, commonly called the Black 
Prince, on account of his black armour; who, having routed the French 
army at Poictiers,and taken King John prisoner, brought him to Lon- 
don, and was met in Southwark by five thousand citizens and upwards 
on horseback, richly accoutred. King John, the captive, was clothed in 
Royal apparel, and mounted on a stately white courser, as a symbol of 
sovereignty. Behind, on a little black galloway, rode the victorious 
hero Prince Edward. The Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, and the several 
companies in their formalities, with stately pageants, met them at the 
foot of London-bridge. And the streets through which the triumph 
passed were adorned with the richest tapestries, and with plate, silks, 
and otier furniture, to exhibit a view of their riches, and with such 
quantities of bows, arrows, shields, helmets, coats of mail, swords, spears, 
and other armour and weapons for war, exposed in balconies, shops, 
windows, &c., as was never before seen collected together, and conveyed 
@ proper idea of the strength and martial genius of the English. This 
cavalcade lasted from three in the morning till noon. 

In 1363, we read that the Kings of Scotland, France, and Cyprus came 
upon a visit to King Edward, who, together with the said Kings, the 
Piiace of Wales his son, and most of the nobility, were sumptuously 
entertained at dinner by Henry Pycard, the late Mayor (he was Mayor, 
we find, in 1356), which the chronicle says “ ought not only to be com- 
mensurate to the praise of that public spirited citizen, but also to the 
honour of the City in having had so generous and worthy a chief magis- 
trate.” Why the existing Mayor forawent his privilege of entertaining 
Royalty on this occasion, we are not informed; probably it was his 
“* poverty and not his will consented” to it. 

In 1377, a remarkable mummery was made by the citizens of London, 
for disport of the young Prince Richard, son to the Black Prince :— 

“On the Sunday before Candlemas, in the night, 130 citizens, dis- 
guised and well horsed, in a mummery, with sound of trumpets, sack- 
buts, cornets, shalmes, and other minstrels, and innumerable torch- 
lights of wax, rode from Newgate, through Cheap, over the bridge, through 
Southwark and soto Kennington, besides Lambeth, where the young Prince 
remained with his mother and the Duke of Lancaster his uncle, the Earls 
of Cambridge, Hertford, Warwicke, and Suffolke, with divers other Lords. 
In the first rank did ride forty-eight in likeness and habit of esquires, 
two and two together, clothed in red coats, and gowns of say or sendal, 
with comely vizors on their faces. These maskers, after they had 
entered the manor of Kennington, alighted from the horses, and entered 
the hall on foot; which done, the Prince, his mother, and the Lords came 
out of the hall, whom the mummers did salute; showing by a paire of 
dice on the table their desire to play with the Prince, which they so 

handled that the Prince did always winne when he came tocast at them. 
Then the mummers set to the Prince three jewels, one after the other, 
which were a boule of gold, a cup of gold, and a ring of gold, which 
th: Prince wonne at three casts. Then they set to the Prince’s mother, 
the duke, the earls, and three other Lords, to every one a ring of gold, which 
they did also win. After which they were feasted, and the music 
sounded, the Prince and Lords danced on the one part, with the mum- 
mers, who did also dance; which jollity being ended, they wore again 
made to drink, and then departed in order as they came.” 

The young Prince was at this time only ten years old and, succeeded 
to the throne of his grandfather in the same year, viz. 1377. 

In 1390 the King held a solemn tournament in London, which many 
princes and nobles from France, Germany, and the Netherlands at- 
tended. The jousts were held in Smithfield, open house being kept the 
four days they lasted at the Bishop’s palace, at the King’s expense. 
“ Soon after, however, his Majesty sent to the Londoners, requesting to 
borrow of them one thousand pounds, which they stoutly denied, and 
evill entreated, beete, and neer hand slew a certaine Lombard that 
would have lent the King the said samme ; which, when the King heard, 
he was marvellously angried.” The King’s resentment was shown in 
the usual manner—threatenings, revocation of privileges, liberties disan- 
anu led, and :o forth; till at last the citizens ‘“ submitted themselves 
to the King’s pleasure, offering ten thousand pounds,” which, eventually, 
was graciously accepted, the King, now at Windsor, consenting to “ go 
to London, to comfort the citizens” with his Royal presence. Stow 
writes :— 

“ The King, therefore, as he came from Shene, in Surrey, to London, 
with Queen Anne his wife, on the 29th of August, the principall citizens 
all in one livery, tothe number of 400 horsemen, rode to meet them 
at Wandsworth, where, in most lowly wise, they submitted themselves 
unto his grace; beseeching him of his speciall pardon in all such 
thinges as they before had offended him; and the Recorder of the 
Citie, in the name of the whole citizens, instantly required him, that 
he would of his great bounty take such paine upon him as to ride 
through his chamber of London, to which request he graciously con- 
sented: so hee held on his journey till he came to St. George’s Church in 
Southwarke, where they were received with procession of Robert Bray- 
broke, Bishop of London, and all the cleargie of the Citie, who conveyed 
them through London; the citizens of London, men, women, and 
children, in order meeting the King at London Bridge, where he was by 
them presented with two fayre white steedes, trapped in cloth of golde, 
parted of red and white, hanged full of silver belles ; the which present 
he thankfully received; and after he hell on his way through the 
citie toward Westminster. And as they passed the Citie, the streets 
were hanged with cloth of golde, silver, and silk. The conduite in 
Cheape ran with red and white wine; and by a childe, angel-like, he was 
presented with a very costly crowne of golde, and the Queene with another. 
A table of the Trinitie, in golde, was given to the King, value worth 
eight hundred pound; and another to the Queene, of Saint Anne, be- 
cau-e her name was Anne; with divers other gifts, as horses, trappers, 
plate of golde and silver, clothes of gold, silke, velvets, basons, and 
ewers of gold; also gold in coyne, precious stones, and jewels so rich, 
excellent, and beautiful, that the value and price might not well be 
— and so the citizens recovered their ancient customes and 

erties.” 

The Mayor having received advice of the King’s arrival at Dover, 
with his young consort Isabella, a daughter of France, he, with his 


brethren the aldermen, accompanied by a select body of eitizens well | 


mounted and dressed in one sort of apparel, with a symbol of their re- 
spective mysteries richly embroidered on each of their sleeves, met them 


on Blackheath, where the Recorder, on behalf of the City, in a | 


congratulatory oration, joyfully welcomed and conducted them to 
Kennington, from whence, soon after, the young (then but eight years of 
age, therefore called the Little) Queen was brought to the Tower of 
London with the utmost pomp and state. On which occasion the crowd | 
of spectators was so exceedingly great, that nine persons were crowded 
to death on London Bridge, among whom were the Prior of Tiptree in 
Ess¢x,and a worthy lady of Cornhill. And on the following day | 
the Queen passed through the City with the greatest magnificence, to | 
Westminster. 
Passing over the coronation of Henry IV., in the following year (1400) | 
we find the Grecian Emperor, John Emanuel Palxologus, arriving in 
England to solicit succour against the Turks ; when, we are informed, | 
“the King and principal nobility met him in great state at Blackheath, | 





and conducted him to London, where he was received with great pomp 
by the corporate officers and citizens.” 

Another victory, and consequent rejoicing. We quote from Fabian's 
“ Chronicles :"— 


In 1415, as Nicholas Wotton was riding to Westminster to qualify , 


himself for the office of Mayor, he received from one of the King’s mes- 
sengers a letter, acquainting him of the great victory obtained by the 
King at Ag.ncourt, in France; and returning from Westminster, ac- 
companied by the Bishop of Winchester, Lord High Chancellor, &c., 
they repaired to St. Paul’s Cathedral, where “ Te Deum ” was sung with 
great solemnity; and, on the day following, a very pompous and solemn 
procession was performed by the Queen, nobility, clergy, Mayor, alder- 
men, and the several corporations of the City, with the utmost devotion, 
from St. Paul’s Church to Westminster, on foot; where the illustrious 
company made a great oblation at the shrine of St. Edward, and re- 
turned in triumph. 

The King soon after returning from France, with great numbers of the 
French nobility his prisoners, was met on Blackheath by the Mayor, 
aldermen, and Sheriffs of London, in scarlet robes, attended by 300 
of the prineipal citizens mounted on stately horses, richly accoutred; and 
at St. Thomas & Watering he was met by a solemn and pompous pro- 
cession of the London clergy, with rich crosses, magnificent copes, and 
massy censers; and the City, on this joyful occasion, was embellished in 
a very sumptuous manner with rich tapestry, containing the glorious 
actions of his Majesty's predecessors, with a beautiful variety of stately 
pageants, in some of which sat very amiable children, dressed in imita- 
tion of angels, chanting praises to the eternal King, to whom Henry 
justly and humbly ascribed all the honour and glory of the late great 
victory. During this magnificent cavalcade, the City conduits ran with 
divers sorts of wine, for the entertainment of the populace; and, the 
day following, the Mayor, aldermen, and citizens presented the King at 
Westminster with £1000 in gold, in two rich basins of the same metal 
and value. 

On the 7th of May following the citizens went out with great pomp 
to receive the Emperor Sigismund, who came over, out of a p:ous design, 
to make peace between England and France. 

In 1421 a splendid banquet was given by the City to Henry V. and his 
Queen, on the successful termination of his campaigns in France; when 
Sir Richard Whittington, in addition to the luxuries provided for his 
Royal guests, is said to have gratified and astonished the King by throw- 
ing into a fire bonds in which his Majesty was indebted to the citizens to 
the amount of 260,000. 


IlL—HENRY VII. AND HENRY VIF. 


Taking now a leap over the times of the Wars of the Roses (fearful 
times, certainly, but unattended with anything striking in the way of 
civic pageantry), we come to the accession of Richmond as Henry VIL., 
who, six days after the battle of Bosworth-field, entered London, and 
was received by “the Mayor, magistrate:, and City companions” with 
great pomp. 

On the 12th of November, 1501, the Princess Catherine of Spain was 
received with great state and rejoicing, on her arrival to marry Prince 
Arthur, bluff Hal’s elder brother. At London Bridge “ was ordered a 
costly pageant of St. Katherine and St. Ursula, with many virgins; 
from thence she rode to Grace-streete, where was ordered a second 
pageant, from thence to the conduit in Cornhill, where was another 
pageant. The great conduite in Cheape ran with Gascoyne wine, and 
was furnished with musick. Against Soper-lane end was the fourth 
pageant. Atthe standard at Cheape was ordered the fift pageant. 
At Paul’s-gate was the sixt pageant; by which the Princess rode 
through Paul’s Churchyarde unto the Bishop of London’s Palace, where 
she and her people were lodged.” Two days after she was married to 
the Prince, both clad in white satin, by the Archbishop, assisted by 
nineteen bishops and abbots mitred. “ Wonderful,” says Stow, “ was it to 
behold the riches of apparel worn on that day, with poisant [weighty ] 
chains of gold,” &c. The marriage feast took place in the Bishop’s 
palace, to which the Mayor and alderman were invited, and conducted 
by Sir Richard Crofts, the steward of the Prince’s house. 

In 1505, the Archduke Philip, in right of his consort, having suc- 
ceeded to the crown of Castile, set out with his Queen from Flanders 
with a considerable fleet on his way thither ; but meeting in the Channel 
with a dreadful storm, was forced into Weymouth; from whence he 
came by land to Windsor, to pay his respects to King Henry, who 
from thence brought him to London to see his capital city, where they 
were entertained by the Mayor and citizens with a pomp and magnifi- 
cence proper for the accommodation of such illustrious guests. 

In June, 1509, Catherine, Arthur’s widow, is married a second time, at 
Greenwich, to Henry VIII., after hie accesion to the throne, and on the 
24th of the same month their Majesties were crowned at Westminster, 
with extraordinary pomp; the City and the City’s Lord and citizens all 
doing honour to the procession with splendid decorations of brocade and 
gold, and incessant cries of joy. “During this whole reign, indeed,” 
says Hall, in his chronicles, “the citizens indulge in all splendid 
pageantry and profusely expensive spectacles, which was patronised by 
the Court, and became a characteristic feature of the age.” 

In 1520, the Emperor Charles V. came into England to pay a visit 
to King Henry, who received him at Dover, and conducted him to Green- 
wich, where he was received by the Queen his aunt; from whence he was 
conducted by their Majesties and the nobility to London, which on that 
occasion was embellished with the most rich and pompous decorations 
that could be devised, with a variety of magnificent pageants; and as 
those great Princes approached the City, they were received by the 
Mayor, aldermen, and Sheriffs in their formalities, attended by a great 
number of the princ!pal citizens on horseback, richly accoutred; by 
whom they were conducted through the City to the imperial apartments 
in Blackfriars; and the Princes and nobility of his retinue to theirs in 
the new palace at Bridewell. 

Christian, King of Denmark, with his Queen (niece to Queen Catherine), 
came into England to pay the King and Queen a visit; and being 
arrived in London, they were received by the Mayor and citizens with 
the utmost splendour, and by them conducted to the Bishop of Bath’s 
palace, the place appointed for their residence; from whence, on St. 
Peter's eve following, they were attended by the prime nobility, who con- 
dueted them to the King’s Head, in Chearside, where they beheld the 
pompou3 march of the City watch, and afterwards were sumptuously en- 
tertained by Sir Thomas Baldry, the Mayor. 


ANNE BOLEYN’S CORONATION PAGEANT. 

But the most gorgeous of the pageants of this gay period was per- 
haps that in honour of the coronation of the beautiful and hapless 
Anne Boleyn, May 29, 1533. 

Previous to the coronation of the Queen, Henry ordered the Lord 
Mayor to make all necessary preparations for conducting her from Green- 
wich to the Tower by water ; and also that the City might be decorated 
on her proceeding from thence to Westminster. 

The Lord Mayor, in compliance with the Reyal mandate, ordered all 
the City companies to attend him on the 29th of May, at B'llingsgate, 
with their barges properly decorated and good bands of music. In con- 
sequence of this, fifty barges were prepared, and about one o’clock set 
off to attend the Lord Mayor’s barge, which was richly ornamented, 
with atrict orders to keep at a proper distance from each other during 
the procession. 

The City barge was covered with gold brocade and silken sails, with 
two rich standards of the Royal arms at the head and stern; and a 
great variety of streamers and flags, containing the arms of the com- 
pany, and those of the merchant-adventurers. Before the City barge was 
one mounted with ordnance, carrying figures of savages, dragons, and 
other creatures, vomiting out fire and smoke, and making an incessant 
noise. On the left of the City barge was one representing a mount, on 
which stood a white falcon, crowned, perched on a golden stump, encircled 
with red and white roses; and round the mount sat beautiful virgins, 
sing:ng and playing melodiously on instruments of music. After these 
followed all the companies’ barges in their proper order, and the whole 
forming a m_ !beautiful and splendid appearance. 

The Queen was highly pleased with the magnificence of the proces- 


sion ; and, on her arrival at the Tower of Londoa, ehe returned the 


Mayor and citizens her sincere thanks for their pompous attendance. 

The 3lss of May being the day appointed for her Majesty’s procession 
to Westminster, she was received at the Tower gate, by the Lord 
Mayor in a gown of crimson velvet and a rich collar of SS, attended by 
the Sheriffs and two domestics in red and white damask. From the 
Tower to Temple-bar the streets were new gravelled, and railed on each 
side; within which, in Gracechurch-street, stood the company of Hanseatic 


. merchant3, and next to them the several corporations of the City, in 


their respective formalities, reaching to the aldermen’s station at the 
further end of Cheapside. On the outside were placed the City con- 


| stables, dressed in siik and'velvet, with staves in their hands, to keep off 


the crowd and prevent disturbances. Goldsmith’s-row, in Cheapside, 
was hung with veivet and gold brocades, and Gracechurch-strect and 
Cornhill with crimson and scarlet cloth. 

Twelve of the French Ambassador’s servants preceded the procession : 





they were dressed in blue velvet, mounted on horses trapped with blue 
sarsenets, interspersed with white crosses; after whom marched those of 
the equestrian order, two and two, followed by the judges in their robes ; 
after them the Knights of the Bath, in their violet gowns, trimmed with 
meniver ; then the Abbots, Barons, Bishops, Earls, and Marquises, in 
their robes, two and two; after these the Lord Chancellor, Venetian 


, Ambassador, and Archbishop of York ; next, the Ambassador of France 


and the Archbishop of Canterbury, followed by two gentlemen who re- 
presented the Dukes of Normandy and Aquitain; then proceeded the 
Lord Mayor of London, with his mace, and Garter in his coat of arms; 
then the Duke of Suffolk, Lord High Steward, and the Lord Howard as 
Deputy-Marshal of England; next followed all the other great officers 
of state in their robes, carrying the symbols of their several offices; 
these were followed by the nobility, in crimson velvet, and all the 
Queen’s officers in scarlet, followed by her Chancellor uncovered, who 
immediately preceded his mistress sitting in a litter or chair covered 
with tissue of silver, and drawa by two beautiful pads, clothed in white 
damask, and led by her footmen. Her Majesty was dressed in a silver 
brocade, with a mantle of the same, furred with ermine. Her hair hung 
loose, and on her head was a chaplet adorned with jewels of inestimable 
value. Over the litter was a canopy of cloth of gold, supported by six- 
teen knights alternately, four at atime, with a silver bell hanging at 
each corner. Her Majesty’s Chamberlain followed next, and after him 
her Master of Horse leading a stately pad, with a side saddle, and trap- 
pings of silver tissue; next to these came seven ladies in crimson velvet, 
faced with geld brocade, and mounted on beautiful horses richly trapped 
with gold; these were followed by two chariots covered with cloth of 
gold, in which were the Duchess of Norfolk and Marchioness of Dorset 
in the first, and in the second four ladies in crimson velvet: next came 
several ladies in the same apparel on horseback, adorned with beautiful 
trappings, then a third chariot all in white, carrying six ladies in crim- 
son velvet; then a fourth, allin red, in which were eight ladies in the 
same dress ; then thirty gentlewomen, attendants on the ladies of honour, 
on horseback, dressed in silks and velvets; and the whole was closed by 
the guards, well mounted, and elegantly accoutred. 

On her Majesty’s arrival in Fenchurch-street, she stopped at a beauti- 
ful pageant, crowded with children in mercatorial habits; who, ad- 
dressing themselves to her Majesty, congratulated her on her happy 
arrival. She then proceeded to Gracechurch-corner, where was erected 
a& magnificent pageant, representing Parnassus, with the fountain of 
Helicon, in white marble, from which were four springs issuing out 
Rhenish wine; which centred in a small globe at the summit, and con- 
tinued running plentifully all day; on the mount sat Apollo, and at his 
feet Caliope, under. whom were the rest of the Muses playing on musical 
instruments; and. at their feet were inscribed, in letters of gold, epi- 
grams adapted for the occasion. 

At Leadenhall was another stately pageant, representing a hillock 
encompassed with red and white roses; above which was a gelden 
stump, and a little higher a tippe, with a celestial rose, from which 
descended a white falcon which perched on the stump ; this:was soon fol- 
lowed by an angel in a celestial cheir, who put a crown of gold upon 
his head. On the hillock, a little lower, sat St. Anne, surrounded by her 
progeny®one of whom addressed the Queen in a speech, wishing her 
Majesty blessed with a happy issue. 

At the conduit in Cornhill the Graces sat enthroned, with a fountain 
before them incessantly playing with wine, and underneath a poet de- 
scribing their peculiar qualities, and presenting the Queen with their 
several presents. The great conduit opposite Mercers’-hall, in Cheap- 
side, was beautifully painted with a variety of curious emblems, and 
which, for the entertainment of the populace, ran all day with a diver- 
sity of rich wines. The standard in Wood-street was beautifully orna- 
mented with Royal portraitures, encompassed by a number of flags, on 
which were painted coats of arms and trophies; and above was a fine 
concert of music, both vocal and instrumental. When her Majesty ar- 
rived at the Alderman’s station, near the little conduit, at the upper end 
of Cheapside, John Baker, the Recorder, after addressing her with an ele- 
gant speech, presented her, in the name of the citizens, with a purse of 
gold tissue, containing 1000 marks, which her Majesty gratefully re- 
ceived. On the little conduit, in a rich pageant, were seated Pallas, 
Juno, and Venus; before whom stood Mercury, who, in their names, pre- 
sented the Queen with a golden ball trebly divided, regresenting the three 
gifts of wisdom, riches, and felicity. At the gate of St. Paul’s a stately 
pageant presented itself, in which three ladies sumptuously dressed, with 
chaplets on their heads, exhibited various inscriptions adapted for the 
occasion. As her Majesty passed St. Paul’s School, she was highly en- 
tertained with verses made by the scholars in praise of herself and the 
King. 

The prison of Ludgate was beautifally ornamented, on the top of 
which were men and boys singing a concert during the procession. A 
handsome tower, with four turrets, was erected at the end of Shoe-lane, 
Fleet-street ; in each turret stood a cardinal virtue, and their symbols; 
who, addressing themselves to tlie Queen, promised never to forsake her, 
but be always her constant attendants. The conduit ran the whole time 
with a variety of fine wines, and in the tower was a fine concert of 
music. 

At Temple-bar her Majesty waa again entertained with songs in con- 
cert by men and boys; and, proceeding frem thence to Westminster, she 
there dismissed the Lord Mayor, returning him her sincere and hearty 
thanks for his good offices and those of the citizens on this occasion. 

The following day being appointed for her Majesty’s coronation, the 
Lord Mayor, dressed in crimson velvet, with his collar of SS, attended 
by the aldermen and Sheriffs in scarlet, repaired to Westminster, where 
they performed their several offices belonging to that ceremony. And, 
on the Wednesday following, the King sent for the Mayor and aldermen 
to Westminster, who attending accordingly, his Majesty returned them 
thanks for their good services both to him and the Queen. 

On the 19th of May, three years afterwards, Anne Boleyn was beheaded 
on Tower-hill, and on the following day Jane Seymour was wedded to 
the insatiatetyrant. She did not long survive the honour; and in July, 
1540, the King married Ann of Cleves. 

On the arrival of Anne of Cleves, she was met on Blackheath, on the 
8rd of January, 1540, by the Hanseatic merchants, and those of Genoa, 
Florence, Venice, and Spain resident in the city of London, together with 
a number of the principal eitizens, yuncilmen, and aldermen, 
to the number of 160, richly dressed in velvet, with chains of gold, and 
mounted on stately horses, and accompanied by the King, divers 
foreign Princes, the nobility, and the Lord Mayor, was conducted in 
great magnificence to the Royal palace at Greenwich. 

The marriage was solemnised on Twelfth-day; and on the 4th of 
February, being the day appointed for their Majesties’ removal to West- 
minster, the Lord Mayor and aldermen, in the City barge, attended by 
the twelve principal companies, in their respective barges, most pom- 
pously equipped, repaired to Greenwich, whence they conducted the 
King and Queen by water to Westminster. 

On the 21st of August, Claud Annebaut, Ambassador Extraordinary 
of France, arrived at London from Dieppe, and landed at the Tower 
Wharf, where he was met by the Mayor, aldermen, and citizens, and 
conducted to the Bishop’s palace; and, on his departure, after having 
sworn, in the name of his Sovereign, to perform the articles of the 
peace, he was presented by the City with four large silver flagons, richly 
gilt, valued at £136, besides wine and other costly presents. 





IIlL.—FROM THE DEATH OF HENRY VIII. TILL THE 
ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK, 


Edward VI., being nine years old, succeeded his father, 28th January, 
1547; his maternal uncle, the Duke of Somerset, being chosen Lord 
Protector. On the 6th of February the Lord Protector commence | his 
high office by knighting the young King, in the presence of the Lord 
Mayor and many other nobles and gentlemen ; immediately after which, 
the King, standing under a canopy of state, took the sword from the 
Lord Protector and knighted Henry Hoblethorn, then Lord Mayor, which 
was the first act of Sovereignty performed by him. 

In 1550, poor Mary of Scotland, and Dowager Queen of France, after 
the death of the King her husband, on her return from France through 
England, was sumptuously entertained at the Bishop of London’s 
Palace, by the Mayer and citizens, for four successive days, and at her 
departure was attended by the principal nobility with the utmost mag- 
nificence to Shoreditch Church, and thence by the Sheriffs to Waltham. 

Let us drop the veil of oblivion over the melancholy pageantry which 
attended another hapless plaything of fortune, Lady Jane Grey, in her 
short-lived triumph and assumed sovereignty. 

On August 3, 1553, Mary having got rid of the usurper, made her 


-public entry into London, preceded by the Lord Mayor, in a crimson 


velvet gown, bearing a golden sceptre in his hand. A stage was erected 
without.Aldgate, on which stood the poor children of Christ’s Hospital 
(then but recently founded), one of whom made an oration :— 

“The last of September,” says Stowe, “Queene Mary rode 
through the city of London towards Westminster, sitting in a 
chariot of cloth of tissue, drawne with six horses, al trapped 
with the like cloth of tissue. She sate in a gowne of purple 
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velvet furred with powdered ermine, having on her head a caule 
of cloth of tinsell, beset with pearle and stone, and above the same 
upon her head a round circlet of gold, beset so richly with pretious 
stones, that the value thereof was inestimable; the same caule and 
circlet being 80 massy and ponderous, that she was faine to beare up her 
head with her hand, and the canopy was borne over her chariot. Be- 
fore her rode a number of gentlemen and knights, then judges, then 
doctors, then bishops, then Lords, then the council; after whom 
followed the Knyghts of the Bathe, thirteen in number, in their 
robes; the Bishop of Winchester, Lord Chancellor; and the 
Marquesse of Winchester, Lord High Treasurer: next came the 
Duke of Nerffolke, and after him the Erle of Oxford, who 
bare the sword before hir: the Maior of London, in a gowne of 
crimosin velvet, bare the sceptre of gold, &c. After the Q. chariot, 
Sir Edward Hastings led her horse in his hand: then came another 
chariot, having a covering all of cloth of silver al white, and six horses 
trapped with the like: therein sate the Lady Elizabeth and the Lady 
Anne Cleve; their ladies and gentlewomen riding on horses trapped 
with red velvet; after them followed two other chariots covered 
with red satin, and their horses betrapped with the same, and certaine 
gentlewomen between every of the said chariots ridinz in crimosin satin, 
their horses betrapped with the same: the numbers of the gentlewomen 
80 riding were forty-six, besides them in the chariots.” 

On the line of road there were several stately pageants, and the con- 
duits ran with wine, and she was everywhere received with such respect 
by the citizens, that on her alighting at Whitehall she gave the Lord 
Mayor her thanks. On the following day she was crowned, the Lord 
Mayor, assisted by twelve of the citizens, officiating as chief butlers, for 
which service he received a gold cup and cover weighing seventeen 
ounces, 

On the 18th of August of the following year, the Queen having mar- 
ried Philip of Spain at Winchester, made her public entry with her hus- 
band into London, on which occasion the City was sumptuously adorned, 
and embellished with a great number of stately pageants ; “ nor was 
any expense spared by the citizens to testify their attachment to tlie 
royal pair.” ; 

Queen Elizabeth’s entry and coronation procession was no less magni- 
ficent than anything of the kind which had previously occurred; but 
the long account given of these pageants has been 80 often republished, 
that we shall content ourselves with a briefer statement :— 

At the time of her sister’s death, Elizabeth was at Hatfield, in Hert- 
fordshire, from whence she repaired the next day to London, and was 
met at Highgate by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Sheriffs, who con- 
ducted her Majesty to the Tower of London with great pomp. 

On the 14th day of January, 1559, the Queen rode in grand procession 
through the city of London to Westminster, amidst the acclamations of 
an infinite number of people. At the west end of Cheapside, the Re- 
corder addressed her Majesty in an affectionate speech, and at the same 
time presented her, in the name of the citizens, with a velvet purse, 
richly embroidered, containing 1000 marks of gold. Her Majesty 
thanked the citizens for this token of their affection, promised to con- 
tinue their good and gracious Sovereign, and that she would not hesitate 
to spare her blood for their protection. But nothing endeared their new 
Sovereign more to them than her acceptance of an English Bible, richly 
gilt, which was let down from a pageant in Cheapside, by a child repre- 
senting Truth. The Queen received the book with both her hands, and, 
having kissed it, laid it to her breast, and assured the City that she 
esteemed that gift more than all the sumptuous presents they had made 
her. Thenext day the Queen was crowned in Westminster Abbey. 

On the defeat of the Spanish Armada, Queen Elizabeth went in great 
state to St. Paul’s, to return thanks. 

On the 23d of January, 1570, Queen Elizabeth, attended by the nobi- 
lity, went to the City, and dined with Sir Thomas Gresham, Kt., at his 
house in Bishopsgate-street. After dinner, her Majesty returned through 
Cornhill, went into the Burse newly built by Sir Thomas. and, after view- 
ing it in all parts, commanded proclamation to be made by a herald, with 
sound of trumpet, that thenceforth it should go by the appellation of 
“ the Royal Exchange.” 

On the accession of James I., he was met (May 7, 1603) at Stamford- 
hill, by the Lord Mayor, aldermen in scarlet robes, and “500 grave citi- 
zens in velvet coats and chains of gold,” and conducted to the Charter- 


house, where he and all his train were treated with a most Royal enter- 


tainment, by Lord Thomas Howard, for four days. 
BOISTEROUS ENTERTAINMENT TO CHRISTIAN IV. OF DENMARK. 

In 1606, Christian IV., King of Denmark, came to England (July 7, 
remaining till the 11th), on a visit to the Queen, Anne of Denmark, his 
sister :— 

During his residence here he was treated with extraordinary magnifi- 
cence and revelling. His entry into London was graced by the citizens 
with a similar display of pageantry as had been customary at the coro- 
nation of their own Sovereigns. Both James and Christian rode through 
the City in grand procession, preceded by the Lord Mayor, bearing a 
golden sceptre, and followed by a most splendid train of British and 


Danish nobility. ‘ Upon the Great Fountain, in Cheapside,” Stow says, ' 


* was erected the Bower of the Muses; and near the pageant, by the 
Goldsmith’s-row, where sat the great elders of the City, in scarlet robes, 
the Recorder made a solemn oration in Latin, and presented the King of 
Denmark with a curious cup of massy gold.” Several of the conduits 
ran with wine; and at that in Fleet-street was a pleasat pastoral device, 
with songs, ‘“‘ wherewith the Kings were much delighted.” On the fol- 
lowing day the Royal Dane visited the principal public buildings, and a 
few days afterwards he was splendidly banqueted. Of this carousal, and 
of the general hilarity and riot occasioned by Christian’s visit, Sir John 
Harington, Queen Elizabeth’s god-son, has given the following particu- 
lars, in a letter from London to Mr. Secretary Barlow, inserted in the 
first volume of the ‘“ Nuge Antique :”— 

“ T came here a day or two before the Danish King came; and from 
the day he did come until this hour, I have been well nigh overwhelmed 
with carousal and sports of all kinds. The sports began each day in 
such a manner and such sorte as well nigh persuaded me of Mahomet’s 
paradixe. We had women, and indeed wine too, of such plenty as 
would have astonished each sober beholder. Our toasts were magnifi- 
cent, and the two Royal guests did most lovingly embrace each other at 
table. I think the Dane hath strangely wrought on our good English 
nobles; for those whom I never could get to taste good liquor, now 
follow the fashion, and wallow in beastly delights. The ladies abandon 


their sobriety, and are seen to roll about in intoxication. In good sooth, | 
the Parliament did kindly to provide his Majestie so reasonably with | 
money, for there hath been no lack of good livinge—shows, sights, and | 


banquetings from morn to eve. 


“ One day a great feast was held, and after dinner the representation | 


of Solomon in his Temple and the Coming of the Queen of Sheba was 
made; or, as I may better say, was meant to be made, before their Ma- 
jesties, by device of the Earl of Salisbury and others. But, alas! as all 
earthly: thinges do fail to poor mortals in enjoyment, so did prove our 
presentment hereof. The lady who did play the Queen’s part did carry 
most precious gifts to both their Majesties; but, forgetting the steppes 
arising to the canopy, overset her caskets into his Danish Majestys’ lap, 
and fell at his feet—though I rather think it was in his face. Much was 
the hurry and confus‘on; but cloths and napkins were at hand to make 
all clean. His Majestie then got up and would dance with the Queen of 


Sheba; but he fell down and humbled himself before her, and was | 


carried to an inner chamber, and laid on a bed of stat2, which was not 
a little defiled with the presents of the Queen which had been bestowed 
on his garments, such as wine, cream, jelly, beverage, cakes, spices, and 
other good matters. The entertainment and show went forward, and 
most of the presenters went backward, or fell down, wine did 8o occupy 
their upper chambers. 
Charity. Hope did essay to speak, but wine rendered her endeavours so 
feeble that she withdrew, and hoped the King would excuse her brevity. 
Faith was then all alone, for I am certain she was not joyned with good 
works, and left the Court in a staggering condition. Charity came to 
the King’s feet, and seemed to cover the multitude of sins her sister had 
committed ; in some sorte she made obeysance and brought giftes, but 
said she would return home again, as there was no gift which Heaven had 
not already given his Majestie! Shethen returned te Hope and Faith. Next 
came Victory, in bright armour, who presented a rich sword to the King, 
who did not accept it, but put it by with his hand; and, bya strange medley 
of versification, did endeavour to make suit to the King. But Victory 
did not triumph long ; for, after much lamentable utterance, she was led 
away like a silly captive, and laid to sleep in the outer steps of the 
ante-chamber. Now did Peace make entry, and strive to get foremoste 
to the King ; but I grieve to tell how great wrath’she did discover unto 
those of her attendants, and, much contrary to her semblance, most 
rudely made war with her olive-branch, and laid on the pates of those 
who did oppose her coming. I have much marvelled at these strange 
pageantries, and they do bring to my remembrance what passed of this 
sort in our Queen’s days, of which I was sometime an humble presenter 
and assistant. But I ne’er did see such lack of good order, discretion, 
and sobriety as I have now donc.” 
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‘ bells, and general illuminations in all parts of the City. 
| the whole course of this solemnity, nothing was omitted to demonstrate 


Now did appear, in rich dress, Hope, Faith, and | 





In June, 1607, James dined with the Lord Mayor, at Clothworkers’ 
Hall, on which occasion he graciously accepted “ a purse of gold,” and 
became a“ brother” ofthe company. On July 16, in the the same year, 
the King, with Prince Henry, being created Prince of Wales, dined at 
the Merchant Tailors’ Hall. On Oct. 29th, being Lord Mayor’s Day, 
Frederick, the Elector Palatine, who had come over to solemnize his nup- 
tials with the Princess Elizabeth, dined with the Lord Mayor, at the 
Guildhall, where they were entertained in a sumptuous manner. After 
the feast, the Lord Mayor, in the name of the citizens, presented his 
Highness with a very large basin and ewer, and two large pots or flagons 
of silver, richly gilt; and, upon the wedding day, the Lord Mayor pre- 
sented the electoral bride with a necklace of oriental pearl of above 
£2000 in value. 

The next Royal guest of the citizens of London was the unhappy 
Charles I., and that at a moment when he was in the thick of ail his 
troubles. 

On the 25th of November their Majesties returned from Svotland, 
whither the King had gone to attend the Scottish Parliament, and were 
met between Kingsland-road and Stamford-hill by the Lord Mayor, 
aldermen, and 500 citizens on horseback, chosen from the different 
companies, and conducted in grand procession to Guildhall, where 
they were splendidly entertained. In the evening they were conducted 
to the palace ut Whitehall; the conduits running with wine, and the 
populace making loud acclamations of joy. Sir Richard Gurney, the 
Lord Mayor, by whose influence this entertainment was principally 
given, was soon afterwards created a Baronet. Notwithstanding this 
apparent cordiality, the King within a few days judged it necessary to 
retire with his family to Hampton Court, his palace having been several 
times surrounded by an insulting rabble: on the petition of the City 
however, procured by the address of Gurney, which assured him that 
“ the better sort of people” were not at all concerned, he shortly returned 
to Whitehall. 

After the execution of Charles I., the Lord Mayor, Sir Abraham Rey- 
nardson, having refused to obey the order of the Commons in preclaim- 
ing the abolition of the kingly office in England and Ireland, was 
imprisoned for two months, degraded from his mayoralty, and fined 
£2000; and, on the 8rd of April, Alderman Adkins was chosen Mayor 
in his stead. A splendid entertainment at Grocers’ Hall, at which the 
members of the House of Commons and the principal officersin the army 
attended, commemorated the event. 

In December, 1653, Cromwell was sworn into the office of Lord Pro- 
tector ; and, in the following February, he dined with the Corporation of 
the City, at Grocers’ Hall, when the entertainment was conducted with 
Royal splendour. On this occasion Cromwell exercised one of the 
functions of a Sovereign, by conferring the honor of knighthood on the 
Lord Mayor. 

The hearty co-operation rendered to Monk in bringing about the 
restoration of Charles II. is matter of too general history to require more 
than a passing reference here; and the rejoicings with which the citi- 
zens received their new King are also well known. 

On the 26th of May, 1660,the King landed at Dover; andon the 29th 
he made his public entry into the metropolis: “ all the ways thither,” 
says Clarendon, “ being so full of people and acclamations, as if the 
whole kingdom had been gathered there.” In St. George’s Fields he partook 
of a rich collation, provided by the Lord Mayor and aldermen, under 
a magnificent tent; after which he proceeded through the City to 
Whitehall, the houses being hung with rich silks and tapestry, the cor- 
duits flowing with wine, and the streets and buildings crowded with 
spectators, all of whom “expressed their joy with such protcstations 
as can hardly be imagined.” ‘The procession itself was conducted wit! 
extreme pomp: the King riding between his brothers, the Dukes of 
York and Gloucester, preceded by the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, aldermen, 
and six hundred of the principal citizens, in gorgeous apparel, with 
gold chains, as well as by many hundred gentlemen, “all gloriou-ly 
habited and gorgeously mounted.” On the same night Monk was in- 


vested with the Order of the Garter at Whitehall, as an earnest of the ; 


honours about to be bestowed upon him for his dexterous management. 
On the 5th of Ju'y, the King, with the Princes his brothers, all the 
principal nobility, the great officers of State, and both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, was sumptuously banqueted by the City, at Guildhall, the viands 
being intermingled with “ the most exquisite rarities.” 
Charles II. was so pleased with the Civic entertainments, that he 


' seven times in the course of his reign dined with the corporation or ils 


companies, 

The Prince of Orange landed at Torbay on the 5th Nov., 1685 ; and 
James ITI. left London with the avowed intention of marching against 
him, but indeed to make his own escape. As soon as his flight was 
known, the Lords spiritual and temporal met at Guildhall, and signed 
and published their declaration to apply to the Prince of Orange to as- 
sume the government of the country. This was followed the same day 
by an address from the Lord Mayer, aldermen, and Common Council, 
and by another from the Lieutenancy, of the City of London, to the 
Prince of Orange, in which they expressed similar sentiments. 

On the evening of the day that James II. finally departed from 
Whitehall, the Prince of Orange arrived at the Palace of St. James, 
where he received the congratulations of the nobility, and of the Lord 
Mayor, aldermen, and Common Council of London. The coronation 
took place on t!.e 11th of April following. 

Sir Thomas Pilkington, the Lord Mayor, being re-elected for the year 
ensuing, in the name of the City, invited the King, Queen, Prince and 
Princess of Denmark, and both Houses of Parliament, to dine at Guild- 
hall, on the approaching Lord Mayor’s Day ; at which time their Majes- 
ties, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses, and attendei by a 
numerous train of the nobility, repaired to Chsapside, where they beheld 
the gorgeous cavalcade pass; which, considering the beautiful decora- 
tions of the streets, the richness of apparel, the fine appearance of the 
militia and Artillery Company, the pomp of the Royal regiment of Horse 
Volunteers, consisting of the chief citizens most sumptuously accoutred, 
and led by the Earl of Monmouth, and the magnificence and curious 
embellishments of the several pageants, seems to have equalled, if not 
excelled, everything of the kind hitherto seen in this city for splendour 
and magnificence. The show being over, their Majesties were, by the 
Sheriffs, conducted to Guildhall, where they were entertained with a 
truly Royal feast; and the joyful day concluded with bonfires, ringing of 
And through 


the dutiful respect and hearty affection of the citizens to their Majesties, 
Yet, a few days after, some malicious and impotent enemy spoiled the 
King’s picture of the crown and sceptre, for the apprehending of whom 
the Court of Lord Mayor and Aldermen offered a reward of five hundred 
pounds. 

The rejoicings on occasion of the treaty of Ryswick are thus described 
in the Monthly Mercury of that period :— 

The King being returned from Holland after the conclusion of the 
treaty of Ryswick, he was humbly entreated by the Lord Mayor and 
citizens of London, on that happy and joyful occasion, to make his 
public entry into this city; which his Majesty graciously condescending 
to, he was pleased, on the 16th of November, to set out from Greenwich 
in his coach of state, accompanied by his Royal Highness George, Prince 


| of Denmark, and attended by the great officers of state, together with a 


vast train of the nobility and gentry. On his Majesty’s approach to the 
City, he was received at St. Margaret’s-hill, in Southwark, by the Lord 
Mayor, aldermen, Recorder, and Sheriffs, in their formalities, on horse- 
back ; where the Lord Mayor, alighting, presented the City sword to his 
Majesty, who returned it, with a gracious command to bear it before 
him. Whereupon tbe Recorder dismounted, and, in a short, but elo- 
quent speech, congratulated his Majesty on the conclusion of the late 
peace, and on his safe and happy return to his dutiful and loyal people. 

From thence a hundred of the City trained bands led the way, fol- 
lowed by two of the King’s coaches, and one of Prince George’s, the two 
City Marshals with their men; the Sheriffs and City officers, ac- 
cording to their several degrees, the latter on horseback; after whom 
rode the Aldermen, Sheriffs, and such as had fined for either of those 
dignities. 

Then came the King’s trumpets and kettle-drums, the heralds 
of arms, according to their distinctions, between the eerjeunts at 
arms, bearing their maces, all bare-headed. Then the Lord Mayor, 
in a crimson velvet gown, with his collar and jewel, bearing the sword 
between Clarencieux King .at Arms on his right hand. and one of the 
gentlemen ushers on the left. 

Then the King, in a rich coach of state, accompanied by Prince 
George, with one gentleman of the bedchamber in waiting, and attended 
on each side by his Majesty’s equerries, footmen, and yeomen of the 
guard, led by their respective officers, and followed by his Majesty’s Life 
Guards, and a long train of coaches, with each six horses, of the great 
officers of state, nobility, and others. The streets were all the way lined 
and guarded by the trained bands. 

Arriving at Whitehall, the Lord Mayor attended his Majesty to the 
foot of the stairs leading to the Royal apartments, where, having taken 
leave of his Majesty, his Lordship and the Aldermen were conducted to 
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the Lord Steward’s lodging, where they were entertained with an ele- 
gant supper. 

The balconies and windows were crowded with infinite numbers of 
spectators, so that it was in a manner a double show, while the caval- 
cade was a pleasing sight to the beholders, and they no less a delightful 
object to the cavalcade. 

On this joyful occasion the City was embellished with the most pom- 
pous decorations; and before St. Paul’s School were placed the blue- 
coat boys, one of whom congratulated his Majesty in a very handsome 
speech. 

co Anne, who succeeded to the throne, March, 1702, on the 9th of 

November following dined with the Lord Mayor and corporatien at 
Guildhall. On the 12th she went in great state to St. Paul’s, accompa 
nied by both Houses of Parliament, to attend a solemn thankegiving for 
the success of the Earl of Marlborough in the Low Countries, and of Sir 
George Rook at Vigo. 


IV.—FROM THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE I. TO THE YEAR 1814. 


On the death of Queen Anne (Aug. 1, 1714), the House of Brunswick 
succeeded to the throne of these realms; and, a few days after, George I. 
made his public entry into London, accompanied by his son, Prince’ 
George, amidst much rejoicing. The new King accepted the usual invi- 
tation to dine at the Guildhall on the approaching Lord Mayor’s Day; 
at which time his Majesty and their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, attended by a numerous train of nobility, went to the 
usual place of standing, opposite Bow Church, in Cheapside ; and after 
having beheld the pompous cavalcade, were conducted by the Sheriffs to 
Guildhall, where they were sumptuously entertained by the eitizens, who 
exerted the utmost of their abilities to convince them of their loyalty 
and affection for his Majesty’s person and Government. And the Lord 
Mayor having the honour to present the first glass of wine to the King, 
his Majesty was pleased to order a patent to be passed for creating his 
Lordship a Baronet of this kingdom, and at the same time ordered one 
thousand pounds to be paid to the Sheriffs, for the relief and discharge of 
poor people imprisoned for debt. 

After the accession of George IT., June, 1727, on the 6th of October 
following, at a common council, it was unanimously resolved to invite 
their Majesties, his Royal Highness the Duke, and the three eldest 
Princesses, to the dinner at Guildhall, on the approaching Lord Mayor's 
Day ; pursuant to which, the Lord Mayor elect, Sheriffs, and Recorder, 
were ordered to attend their Majesties, to know their Royal pleasure : at 
the same time, « committee of four aldermen and eight commoners were 
appointed to attend his Majesty, to desire leave to put up his Majesty’s 
and his Royal consort’s pictures in Guildhall; upon both which acvounts 
his Majesty being attended, he was graciously pleased to accept of the 
former, and comply with the latter ; report whereof being made the next 
day in common council, a committee of eight aldermen and sixteen com- 
moners were appointed te superintend the entertainment to be provided 
for their Majesties. And the Sheriffs having invited the Duke and the 
Princesses, their Majesties, accompanied by the latter, and attended by 
the great officers of state, with a numerous train of the nobility, and all 
the Foreign Ministers,came into the City, and in a balcony in Cheapside, 
the usual place of standing, beheld the pompous procession pass ; where- 
upon their Majesties were conducted to Guildhall, at the entrance whereof 
the Lord Mayor, kneeling, presented the City sword to the King, who 
graciously returning the same, it was by his Lordship carried before their 
Majesties to the council chamber, whiere the Recorder complimented his 
Majesty in an address in the name of the citizens. 

From the Council Chamber, their Majesties (preceded by the Lord 
Mayor carrying the City sword) and the Princesses went to the hustings, 
where they were most sumptuously entertained, the ladies of the bed- 
chamber having the honour to dine at the Royal table, while other tables 
were provided below in the hall for the nobility, foreign ministers, judges, 
ladies, and other persons of distinction, together with tables for the 
Lord Mayor, aldermen, and common councilmen. The illustrious com- 
pany having seated themselves, and silence commanded, the common 
crier proclaimed that his Majesty drank to the health of the Lord Mayor, 
and prosperity to the City of London and the trade thereof, and that her 
Majesty confirmed the same. Silence being again commanded, procla- 
mation was made,that the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and common coun- 
cilmen drank health, long life, and happiness to our most Sovereign Lord 
King George. And silence being again commanded, the Lord Mayor, 
aldermen, and common councilmen drank health, long life, and hap- 
piness to our most gracious Queen Caroline and all the Royal family. 

After dinner, their Majesties, accompanied by the Princesses, were gra- 
ciously pleased to return to the Council Chamber, and thence to the Long 
Gallery, where they honoured the ball with their presence till 11 o’clock. 
On this occasion his Majesty was graciously pleased to order the sum of 
one thousand pounds to be paid to the Sheriffs, for the relief and discharge 
of poor insolvent prisoners. 

The concert of music at this sumptuous banquet, we are informed, 
consisted of two trumpets, one kettle drum, four French horns, eighteen 
violins, two violoncellos, two double basses, five tenors, seven bassoons, 
and six hautboys ; together, forty-seven—no doubt considered a perfect 
“ concert monstre” in those days. 

From the accounts relating to this entertainment, as recorded in the 
chambers of the City, the following further particulars are obtained. 
There were in all 1075 dishes, of which 279 were for the Royal table. 
The wine provided, and, we have no doubt, consumed, amounted to 315 
dozen and nine bottles, of which 167 dozen were claret, and 42 dozen red 
port, 21 dozen white port, and only 20 dozen champagne. The sum total of 
disbursements on account of this Royal entertainment was £4889 4s., 
which included an item which certainly reads a little strange, and it is 
the first on the list; viz. “ To the King’s cook for his assistance, £10 10s.” 

After the coronation of George ILI. and his newly-married Queen 
(1761), it was Sir Samuel Fludyer who had the honour of dispensing the 
civic hospitalities to their Majesties. The ceremonial was conducted 
with the greatest magnificence, all ranks striving with each other to ma- 
nifest their loyalty and attachment. “The pageants and decorations 
were more pompous than on any former occasion;” and the entertain- 
ment was sumptuous beyond precedent, costing no less than £6898 5s. 4d. 
On this occasion his Majesty and all the Royal family expressed their 
entire approbation of it: and the nobility and foreign ministers ac- 
knowledged it to have been far beyond anything of the kind they had 
ever seen. 

On the 2nd of April, 1789 (St. George's Day), the metropolis displayed 
a most splendid scene of festivity and show, in celebration of his Ma- 
jesty’s recovery from the calamitous state of insanity which had attacked 
him in the preceding October. Their Majesties on that day went in great 
state to St. Paul’s Cathedral, accompanied by both Houses of Parliament, 
the great officers of state, and the corporation of London, to make solemn 
thanksgiving on the happy occasion. Their Majesties set out from 
the Queen’s palace soon after ten, in the erder previously arranged 
by his Majesty himself. Between eleven and twelve the King’s carriage 
arrived at Temple Bar, where the Lord Mayor was in waiting, attended 
by six delegates from the corporation ; viz. Sheriffs Curtis and Sir 
Benjamin Hammett as aldermen, and Deputies Leckey and Birch, with 
Messrs. Wadd and Dixon, as commoners. The Lord Mayor and his 
associates came thither in coaches soon after nine, and were politely 
accommodated, by the banking-house of Messrs. Child, in the great. room 
immediately over the Bar, till, on notice of the King’s approach, they 
all mounted their beautiful white palfreys, which were richly capari- 
soned, the saddles and bridles new for the occasion, silver stitched, silver 
roses, and silk reins; the furniture blue and gold, with tassels of gold 
fringe; the front of the bridles richly embroidered with the words “* God 
save the King ;” white fur caps to the holsters, richly wrought with 
gold; and each horse decorated with three dozen of faveurs, blue and 
white. The Lord Mayor was in a rich gown of crimson velvet ; the two 
aldermen in their scarlet gowns, and the four commoners in their 
mazarine gowns, dressed uniformly in dark blue coats, white waistcoata 
and breeches, with purple roses in their shoes and at their knees. Each 
of them had a walking page, carrying a hat, adorned with a beautiful 
cockade of purple and gold, inscribed “ Long live the King!” After 
they had taken horse, the Lord Mayor dismounting in form, surrendered 
the City sword to his Majesty; who having graciously returned it, the 
Lord Mayor, on horseback, carried it bare-headed before the King to St. 
Paul’s. The Sheriffs and four commoners rode also bare-headed. 

Nothing could exceed the magnificence of the procession from Temple 
Bar. 


The streets through which the procession passed,on its going and 
returning, were filled with rejoicing spectators. Before most of the 
houses were placed temporary galleries, crowded with beauty and fa- 
shion. Every precaution which prudence could suggest was taken to 
guard against the accidents which might have been expected from such 
a numerous assemblage ef people, but they were unnecessary; good 
humour had so completely taken possession of every individual, that the 
military, who were stationed to keep the multitude in order, had nothing 
to do but to see the procession with their fellow-citizens in the rear. On 
the following evening, a general illumination took place throughout 
London and Westminster, which, for splendour and magnificence, sur- 
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passed all former exhibitions, All the public offices, the houses of the 
nobility and gentry, as weil as many of those of private individuals, were 
decorated with transparencies or elegant designs in coloured lamps ; 


while, even in the humble garret of the indigent, the gleam of loyalty and | 


affection twinkled as cheerfully, if not as brightly, as in the splendid 
mansion of the opulent. 

On the 19th of December, 1798, the day appointed for a national 
thanksgiving for the three great victories obtained by Lord Howe over 
the French, in June, 1794; by Sir John Jervis over the Spaniards, in Fe- 
bruary, 1797; and by Admiral Duncan over the Dutch, in October, 1797 ; 
their Majeaties, with most of the Royal family, officers of state, principal 
nobility, &c., attended divine service at St. Paul's Cathedral. 

The Kaster dinner at the Mansion House in 1802 was remarkable for 
tho absence of the Sheriffs, in consequence of a conceived omission of 
attention from the Lord Mayor to their official situations. The Prince 
of Wales having honoured the dinner with his presence, they thought it 
their duty to apologise to his Royal Highness by letter, in which, after 
stating the Lord Mayor's neglect of that respect towards them which 
custom had established, and which, from their high office, they had a 
right to demand, they conclude, “ Under this impression, your Royal 
Highness will not be surprised, that we resented what we considered 


indignity to . ur station; that we r fused to be mere puppets in what he | 


presumed to be his private pageant; that we consented to sacrifice the 
unbounded pleasure we onght to have enjoyed, in humbly receiving, and 
dutifully waiting upon, your Royal person, to the feelings of public pro- 
priety.” 

On the signing of the short-lived treaty of Amiens, the re-establishment 


of peace with France was proclaiwed with great solemnity in the cities of | 


London and Westminster, on the 29th of April; the usual formalities of 


knocking for admission for the heralds at Temple Bar being observed. | 


In the evening both the City and West-End were brilliantly illuminated ; 
the house of M. Otto, the French Minister, in Portman-square, being a 
device of dazzling aplendour, including the words ‘ Amity,” “ Peace,” 


and the letters “ G. R.” surmounted by a crown, and “ F. R.” surmounted | 


by a civic crown. 


GRAND ENTERTAINMENT TO THE ALLIED SOVERBIGNS, 
JUNE 17, 1814. 
Passing over the events of war, which was shortly renewed, and car- 


ried on with such pertinacity and at the cost of so much blood and | 
treasure on both sides, we come, perhaps, to the most brilliant period in | 
the modern history of London, the entrance of the allied Sovereigns, 


after the abdication of Napoleon, in 1814. 


On the 17th of June the Royal visitors did the Merchant Tailors’ | 


Company the honour of dining in their hall, in Threadneedle street. 
The appointed dinner hour was six; but, from the multiplicity of pre- 


vious engagements, it was after eight o'clock before a part of the royal | 
As usual, they were received with loud | 


carriages drove to the door. 
acclamations; and the m litary presented arms, while the band played 
“God save the King,” In about a quarter of an hour, a buzz was heard, 
and then the shout of the people: this was a sufficient announcement of 
the approach of the remainder of the guests, as, in less than a minute 
after, four more carriages, filled with them and their suite, dashed up 
the street with the utmost rapidity. Other halls having contributed to 


the show of plate exhibited on this occasion, it must have given the | 


Royal stringers high ideas of the opulence of the citizens of London. 


The dinner cofisisted of the most exquisite viands: being ended, the | 


Duke of York gave the first toast, “‘ The King ;” this was followed by 


great applause, and the visitors seemed much amused at the hearty man- | 


ner in which the English receive theirtoasts. ‘“ The Emperor of Russia” 


was the next toast, at which he rose and bowed ; his sister, the Duchess, | 
“ The King of | 
Prussia” was next given, and the company hailed it with equal congratu- | 
“ The Prinee Regent” and the “ Emperor | 


rose an acknowledged the compliment at the same time. 


lations. He bowed in retura. 
of Austria” then followed. ‘Lord Castlereagh, and thanks to him for 
his exertions in concluding a safe and honourable peace,” was the next. 


His Lordship, then, in a short speech, aseribed the chief merit of the | 


peace to ths valour of the allies, and begged to propose as a toast “ The 
Allied Sovereigns an: their brave Generals.” 


drew, and, after leaving Merchant Tailors’ Hall, paid a visit to Covent- 
Garden Theatre. 

A Court of Common Council was held on the 8th of June, to vote ad- 
dressea to the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, and subse- 
quently to invite them and the Prince Regent to a sumptuous enter- 


tainment in the Guildhall, which was graciously accepted; and, on the , 
18th, a banquet was given by the Corporation, that must have equally | 
From an account printed | 


surprised and delighted the noble visitants. 
by order of the Corporation, the following extracts are taken :— 

The following illustrious and distinguished personages were present at 
this festival, in addition to the officers of state, and others of the princi- 
pai nobility :— 


The Prince Regent's List —Their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of York, Kent, 
Cambridge, Gloucester; the Duke of Montrose, Master of the Horse to his 
Majesty ; the Marquis of Hertford, Lord Chamberlain of his Majesty’s honse- 
hold ; the M.rquis#f Winchester, Groom of the Stole to his Majesty; the Earl 
of Chelmondeley, Lord Steward of his Majesty’s household, the Earl of Mac- 
clesfield, Cantain of the Yeomen of the Guard; the Earl of Harrington. Gold 
Stick; the Viscount Jocelyn, Vice-Chamberlain of his Majesty's household ; the 
Lord Charles Bentinck, Treasnrer of his Majesty's household; the Lord George 
Beresford, Comptroller of his Majesty’s household ; the Lord Boston, Lord of 
the Bedchamber in Waiting ; General Barton, Silver Stick ; Sir William Con- 
greve, Bart. ; Colonel Bloomfeld; the Groom of the Bedchamber in Waiting ; 


the Equerry in Waiting; the Paze in Waiting; William Adam, Esq., Chancel- | 


lor to his Royal Highness, the Prince Regent; Joseph Jekyll, Esq, Attorney- 


General to his R »yal Highness, the Prince Regent; William Draper Best, Esq., | 
| 


Solicitor-General to his Roya! Highness the Prince Regent. 

The Emperor of Russia's List.—Her Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess 
of Oldenburzh; his Serene Highness the Prince of Oldenburgh ; his Serene 
Hiehness the Prince of Cobura; his Excellency Count Lieven, his Imperial 
M-jesty’s Ambassador at this Court; Conntess Lieven; Fie!d-Marshal Barclay 
de Tolly; Prince Walkonsky, Qnartermaster-General of the Army; General 


Count Pla‘off; Gsneral Count Woronzow; General Count Michael Woronzow; | 


General Ouvuroff; General Tchernicheff; General Ozaroffsky ; General Potem- 
kin; General Prince Volkensky; Princess Volkonsky; General Benken- 
dorff ; Colonel Brozine, Aide-de-Camp to the Emperor; Sir James Wyllie, &c. ; 
Prince Razumoffsky, Minister of State ; Count Tolstoy, Lord Steward; Prince 
Czartorinsky ; Count Nesselrode, Secretary of State; Countess Nesselrode; 
Count Orlow, Privy Conncillor and Senator; Monsieur d’Anstedt, Minister ; 
Counts Potocki and Woronzew Dashkoff, Chamberlains ; Monsieur de Bulga- 
kow, Councillor of State; the Princess Volkonsky; Mdlle. d’Aledensky; 
Prince Gagazine; Colonel Arsenieff.fur the Grand Duchess; Baron Nicolay, 
Secretary of Embassy; Monsieur de Doubatcheffsky, Consul-General ; the Rev. 
James Smirnove, chaplain. 

The King of Prussia’s List.—Prince Royal of Prussia; Prince William, son of 
the King; Prince Frederick, nephew of the King; Prince Henry, brother of the 
King; Prince William, the brother of the King ; Prince Angustus, cousin of 
the King; Prince Charles of Mecklenburgh; Prince Anton Radzivil ; Marshal 
Prince Blucher, of Wahlstadht; General Count York, of Wartenburg; Ge- 
reral Count Bulow, of Dennewitz; Lieutenant-General de Fagow, Grand 
Fquerry ; Lieutenant-General de Knesebeck ; Lieutenant-General de Hacke ; 
General de Raugh; Colonel Count de Schwerin, Colonel de Natzmer, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel de Thile, Major de Brauschitsch, Mejor Count Brandenburg, 
Major de Hedeman, Major de Roedr, Major Count Nostits, Aides-de-Camp ; 
Prince Hardenberg, Chancellor of Stste; Baron de Jacobi Kloest, Minister of 
State; Baron de Humboldt. Minister of State; Baron de Bulow, Minister of 
Finance; Baron de Humboldt, Baron de Arnim, Count de Bruhl, Chamber- 
ains; Monsieur Albrecht, Cuuncillor of the Cabinet; Monsieur Ancillon, Couns 
cillor of State 

Foreign Nobility and Persons of Distinction —His Serene Highness the Prince 
of Orange; his Royal Highness the Prinee Royal of Wirtemberg; his Royal 
Highness the Prince Royal of Bavaria; his Royal Highness the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar ; his highness the Duke of Orleans; Prince Metternich (Austrian), 
Prince Lichtenstein (Austrian); Prince Tcherbetsoff (Russian) ; Count Harden- 
berg (Hanoverian). 

Foreign Ambassadors.—Count de Fernan Noneg, Duke of Montellano 
(Spanish) ; Count Lieven (Russian) ; Baron Fagel (Dutch); Count Merveldt 
(Austrian); Count L’Chastre (French) ; Baron de Jacobi Kloest (Prussian). 

Foreign Miniaters.—Baron de Rehausen (Swedish) ; Count St. Martin d’Aglie 
(Sardinia); Baron vander Dnyn de Maasdam (Dutch); Monsieur de Pfeffel 
(Bavarian); Count de Berol'dincen (Wirtemberg); Monsieur de Bourke (Da- 
nish; Count Munster (Hanoverian) ; Monsieur Ramadani (Turkish). 

Robert Chester, Esq., assistant master of the ceremonies. 


In consequence of the Grand Duchess of Olden*erg and several 
Ruasian ladies of distinction having been included in the list sent by 
order of the Emperor of Russia, it was thought proper that the Lady 
Mayoress should be present, to receive the Grand Duchess and the 
other Russian ladies; and her Ladyship was accordingly present, as 
also the Countess of Liverpool, the Viscountess Castlereagh, and Miss 
Elizabeth Domville, sister of the Lady Mayoress, who were invited on the 
occasion. 

Amongst the Royal personages, noblemen, and gentlemen of dis- 
tinction who were invited, but could not be present in consequence of 
indisposition or other peculiar circumstances, we find the names of the 
Duke of Clarence, the Duke of Cumberland (on the Continent), the 
Duke of Sussex, the High cellor, the of N and 


“The Duchess of Olden- | 
burgh” followed, and about eleven o’ciock the illustrious visitants with- | 


Richmond, Count de Funchal, Portuguese Ambassador ; Prince of Cas- 

telcicala, Sicilian Minister ; Baron Doernberg, Hessian Minister; Right 
| Hon. George Canning, &c. 
| His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, to give a proper effect to 
| this magnificent banquet, determined on going in state, with the full 
| splendour of his court. Orders were accordingly issued to all the 
| officers to be in readiness at St. James's Palace, to attend his Royal 
| Highness. 
| Abont three o'clock the streets east of Temple-bar were lined on both 
. Sides with nearly 8000 troops, regulars, militia, and volunteers, aided by 
, detachments of cavalry. 
| Shortly after four o'clock the cavalcade departed from Carlton House 

in the following order :— 

The Eleventh Dragoons. 
| Seven of the Prince Regent's carriages, in which were the Officers of his Household, and 
Foreign Officers of distinction. 
The Stato Carriages of the Prioce of Orange, Duke of Gloucester, Duke of Cambridge and 
Duke of Kent, each drawn by Bix Horses. 
(These Iltustrions Individuals were accompanied by several of ths Foreign Princ*s.) 
The State Carrisge of the Duke of York, bay was accompanied by Two Princes of 
The Speaker of the House of Goamene in his Stete Carri 
Between each of the ding Carriages were *ections ef the Royal 
bs Carriages of his Majesty's Ministers, 
Which were followed by Tw.» Troops of the Horse Guards, in new Uniform. 
A State Carriag and Six Bays. 


u a. 
A Carriage and Pix Horses, ocenpled by the Prince Regent's Officers of State, 
Six Royal Carriages, with the Suite of the King of Prussia, Foreign Noblemen, Officers, &c. 
| A Detachment of Hussar Cavalry. 
The Officers of the Yeomen of the Guard 
One Hundred Yeomen of the Guard, ia their a Costume, wih ILilberts on the left 


Horse Guards. 


oulder. 
The fall Band of Gent'emen Pen ioners 
The Officers of Avms, viz.—fho Pureuivants§ the Horaids, the Principal King of Arms, 
Garter Principal King of Arms. 
THE Pr INCRK REGENT, 
dressed in fa'l Military Uniform, wearing the Fnelish, Russian, Prussian, and French Orders, 
in the State Carriage, drawn by eight beautifal Cream-coloured Horses, with Scarlet 
Kibb ons, and attended by Knigh.s Marsha'men. 
The King of Prussia sat on the right side of the Prince Regent; and on the fore seat sat the 
Prince of Orange and the Prince Royal of Prussia. 


| Guards. 
A great number of other Carriages, be | Foreign and Eaglish Noblemen, and Persons 
| of Distinction. 
A strong Detachment of the Scotoh Greys closed this Cavalcade. 


About five o’clock the Prince Regent was followed by the Emperor of 
Russia in the fullowing order :— 

Horse Guards. 

The Prince Regent's State Chariot, — by a White Hanoverian Horses, decorated with 
The Emporor of Russia, dressed in Scariet pane Gold, occupied the same carriage with his 
illustrious Sister, the Grand Duchess of Oldenburgh: and they were cheered 
in the loudest manner by the Spectators, which his Imperial Majusty 

retarned ae uncovered. 
A Royal Carriage, wih tue Russian Princes*es. 
any Private Carriages 
The Ninth Rkgiment of Cavairy and the Scotch Greys brought up the rear. 

The Royal procession was met by the Lord Mayor and civie authori- 
ties at Temple-bar, and conducted to the Guildhall with the usual 
formalities. 
| The whole carriage way from Temple-bar was spread over with bright 

gravel; and, to prevent any interruption, the ends of the several streets 
and carriage ways leading thereto were, by order of the court of Lord 
Mayor and aldermen, secured with posts and bars. 

We come now to speak of the internal arrangements of the Guildhall. 
ie temporary passage was erected from the principal entrance of the 
hall to the middle of Guildhall-yard, in order that carriages might rea- 
| dily pass from thence through Blackwell Hall. This passage, lined with 
green cloth, and the flooring covered with matting, was illuminated by 
a profusion of lamps, and led to the porch of the hall, which was also 
lined with green cloth, and converted into a temporary arbour, in which 
were displayed the most costly exotics, with flowering and aromatic 
shrubs, fancifully arranged, and ornamented with moss. The arbour 
extended into the hall, and being illuminated with variegated lamps, 
; had a most beautiful and pleasing effect. 

The grand Gothic Hall, with two superbly painted windows, suggested 
to the architect the appropriate decorations of the interior, and within 
the short space of time allowed an effect was produced highly creditable 
to his taste and exortions. The simplicity of the design, the magnitude 
of the parts, and, above all, the harmony of the colour, diffused a lustre 
| over the whole, upon which the eye reposed with the most satisfied de- 
| light ; the combination had an unity, a character of strength, anda . 
| breadth and tone the most attractive. The painted windows were ex- 
| ternally illuminated so as to throw into the hall the rich and warm | 
| influence of the immense body of light by which all the Gothic divisions 
of the two windows were articulated, and which, striking on the brilliant 
circle of ladiesin the galleries, produced an effect as enchanting as novel. , 

The walls of the hall to the underside of the capitals of the clustered 
' columns, and the fronts of the galleries, were covered with bright crimson | 
| cloth, elegantly and boldly fiuted throughout, and so formed and fes- | 
| tooned as to represent grand arcades ; in the recesses of which were placed 
| tables illuminated with cut-glass chandeliers, reflected by handsome 
| mirrors at the back. giving to the whole a most finished appearance. 
| Above the range of galleries were suspended large superb cut-glass 
| chandeliers; and over the great cornice, and resting thereon, was a 

beautiful cordon of uncoloured lamps, by which the entire length of the ; 

hall, on each side, was illuminated; and the Royal banner and banners 
| of the City, with those of the twelve principal companies, were displayed 
! underneath. The galleries terminating by circular ends at the monu- 
| ments of the Earl of Chatham and Mr. Pitt, those monuments were left 
| epen to view; and the most magnificent cut-glass chandeliers that could 
be procured were suspended from the roof over the Royal table, and down 
| the contre of the hall; and a great number of gold and silver can- 
| delabra, with wax-lighte, were most tastefully disposed on every table. 

In order to increase the effect of the illuminations. the windows in the 
upper part of the hall, above the great cornice, were darkened; and 
some of them were made to open, that full and complete ventilation 
might be obtained, which was most amply afforded as occasion required 
by men stationed on the roofs forthat purpose ; and means were adopted 
: for an abundant supply of water to various parts of the hall. 
| The Committee having been under the necessity of directing the music 
| gallery from the Irish Chamber to be removed, for the more convenient 
accommodation of the ladies; and, that the line of the fronts of their 
galleries might not lose its effect, by being broken or interrupted, other 
galleries were erected for two full military bands over the entrance lead- 
ing to the Council Chamber, and above the ladies’ galleries. This was 
effected by removing the great clock, and had this advantage, that, from 
the height of the bands, the effect was more imposing; and the ladies’ | 
gallery on this side of the hall, corresponded with the opposite, and was | 
not interered with by the arrangements, as the access to the music gal- 
leries was obtained from the roof. | 

Orchestras for vocal performers were erected at the upper end of the | 
hall, under the ladies’ galleries, which, projecting in a small degree be- | 
yond them, rather relieved than interrupted the uniformity of the fronts | 
of the galleries. 

Immediately adjoining these orchestras, at the circular return of the | 
galleries, fronting the Royal table, were affixed white satin banners, with 
the arms of England, Russia, and Prussia united. These banners the | 
committee have since directed to be suspended in the Guildhall, to eon- | 
vey to posterity the circumstance of this glorious union of great nations. 

At the upper or eastern end of the hall, on a platform elevated above | 
the level of the floor, covered with Turkey carpeting, was placed a very | 
large table, at which stood three massive carved and gilt ehairs, covered | 
with crimson velvet, decorated with gold fringes, under a lofty canopy 
of rieh crimson velvet, lined with crimson sarsnet, and rich velvet dra- | 
peries reaching to the floor, tied back with gold ropes. In front of the | 
dome of the canopy were placed the sword and sceptre; and on the top 
the Royal crown of the United Kingdom, boldly carved on a large scale, | 
and gilt; over which hovered a dove, with the olive branch, in proper | 
colours, as in the act of alighting, in allusion to the leading happy cir- 
cumstances of the times, and in compliment to the three great person- 
ages: the whole producing an effect of simple grandeur, consistent with 
the object of this magnificent entertainment. 

The members of the Common Council, in their mazarine gowns, ar- 
ranged themselves in two lines across the hall, and from thence to the 
Common Council and New Council Chambers, which were richly fitted 
up as drawingrooms for the occasion ; and the whole of the floor, from 
the entrance to the great hall to those rooms, was covered with crimson 
carpeting. 

The Court of King’s Bench was also fitted up as a drawingroom, the 
end of which was filled with a beautiful transparent painting, by the 
late James Barry, R.A. In the centre opening, between two naval and 
military trophies, was a portrait of his most gracious Majesty, in stained 
and painted glass; and on the right and left, whole-length figures, re- 
presenting Britannia and Fame; in the frieze of the entablature, the 
words Gloria Deo, and over the whole the figure of Peace descending 
upon the terrestrial globe. 

The Royal procession began to arrive at Guildhall about five o'clock. 
The Lord Mayor and aldermen having dismounted, preceded his Royal 





Highness the Prince Regent, the Lord Mayor carrying the sword of | 


state immediately before him. On the entrance of the Royal and illus- 
trious personages, they were severally announced and conducted through 
the hall, attended by the aldermen, the chairmen, and gentlemen of the 
committee, to the Common Council and New Council Chambers, between 
the lines formed by the members of the corporation, and with shouts of 
welcome and appropriate music: our own Princes of the blood-royal 
with the national air of “God save the King.” and the illustrious war- 
riors with the air of “‘ See the conquering hero comes.” The other great 
personages, Princes, ambassadors, Marshals, Ministers, Peers, judges, 

&ce., continued to arrive in quick succession, and were all received with 
the mest cordial shouts of applause. 

The Prince Regent and the two Sovereigns being received in the Com- 
mon Council Chamber by the Lord Mayor, were conducted to the state 
chairs placed at the upper end. The Lady Mayoress received the Grand 
Duchess, and those ladies who were to dine in the hall, as they ertered 
the room. When the Prince Regent was seated, the Lord Mayor, hay- 
ing laid aside his crimson velvet robes, and put on h's embroidered state 
or entertaining gown, advanced with the aldermen and Mr. Recorder, 
who read an address to his Royal Highness, to which he made a gracious 
reply. 

His Royal Highness was then graciously pleased to order letters-patent 
to be prepared, for granting the dignity of a baronet to the Lord Mayor, 
who kissed hands on the occasion. 

At seven o’clock dinner was announced, and the Royal and illustrious 
company passed from the drawingrooms into the hall in regular state 
procession, the bands of their Royal Highneases the Prince Regent and 
the Duke of York, in the music galleries, playing national and appro- 
priate airs. The City officers, the aldermen, and the Lord Mayor, carry- 
ing the state sword, preceded his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
who, with the Emperor and Grand Duchess, the King of Prussia, and 
the Princes of his family, followed by the distinguished guests, walked 


| round the hall, turning as they entered to the right and going round the 


tables at the west end, proceeded to the east, by which means the ladies 
in the galleries, all standing and waving their handkerchiefs, were gra- 
tifled with a full view of the illustrious visitors. The Royal party then 
ascended the steps leading to the elevated platform on which the Royal 
table was placed, and there seated themselves. This table, being twelve 
feet wide, was most sumptuous in its display of gold plate: its richness, 
indeed, was unparalleled ; magnificent ornaments in caldelabra, epergnes, 
tureens, ewers, cups, dishes, glaciers, &c., being selected for the pur- 
pose; and the great body of light thereon produced a most striking 
and brilliant effect. In the front of the Royal table were placed on the 
floors and upon the stages a profusion of the most rare and costly aro- 
matic and decorative shrubs, which entirely lined the space from the 
steps to the table. 

The Gentlemen Pensioners and Yeomen of the Guard were stationed 
on the elevated platform and on the steps leading thereto, in regular 
order and at proper distances. 

The Royal party were seated in the following order :— 

Under the Canopy —The Prinee Regent, with the Emperor of Russia on his 
right hand avd the King of Prussia on his left. a 

To the Right of the Canopy —The Duke of York, Prince Henry of Prussia, the 
Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Orleans, the Duke of “Saxe-Weimar, Prince 
Angustus of Prussia, the Duke of Oldenburg, Count de Merveldt, Prince of Har- 
denberg, Count Fernan Nun°z, Duke of Montellano. 

To the Left of the Canopy —The Grand Duchess of Oldenburg, the Mereditary 
Prince of Wirtemberg, the Countess of Lieven, the Dnke of Kent, the Prince 
of Bavaria, Prince Metternich, the Prince de Coburg, the Duke«f Gloucester, 


| the Prince William of Prussia, the Prince of Orange, Prircess Volkonske. 


This table was so formed that all the Royal party had a full view of 
the company in the hall. The Lord Mayor stood bebind the chair of 
the Prince Regent, with the Marquis of Westminster, Lord Boston, and 
other State attendants of his Royal Highness, and continued there until 
graciously desired by his Royal Highness to take his seat, when he re- 
tired to the right hand of the central table, immediately below the Royal 
table, against the upper end of which the City sword and mace were 
placed. The Lady Mayoress sat on the left hand, opposite to the Lord 
Mayor; and at the same table were placed the Countess of Liverpool, 
the Viscountess Castlereagh, and Miss Elizabeth Domville, the Lady 
Mayoress’s sister; which table, together with tho e on each side, and the 
upper parts of the table westward of the entrance. were appropriated for 
the remainder of the illustrious guests and aldermen; the aldermen 
being placed in various parts of the table, at a short distance from each 
other, to enable them to see that every proper attention was shown to 


| the visitors, particularly the foreigners. 


The residue of the tables to the westward of the entrance were appro- 


, priated by lot to the members of this court and principal City officers ; 


in consequence of which each member knew the place allotted to him, 
and the inconveniences which frequently arise from the want of such ar- 
rangement were altogether prevented. 

The dinner was as sumptuous as expense or skill could make it, and 
wholly served on plate, which the committee were enabled to do, by 
using the City plate from the Mansion-house, the plate of several dis- 
tinguished noblemen and gentlemen, and some of the companies of this 
City, who very handsomely and voluntarily offered the same for the oc- 
casion, and by procuring other massive services, sufficient for the 
purpose. 

Samuel Turner, Esq , a West India merchant, and one of the direc- 
tors of the Bank of England, very handsomely presented a fine turtle 
for the occasion, which was the only one that could be procured, and 
was the first imported in the season, and arrived in time to be served at 


' the Royal table. 


A large baron of beef, with the Royal standard, was placed on astage 
at the upper end of the hall, in view of the Royal table, attended by the 
serjeant carvers and one of the principal cooks in proper costume. 

After dinner, “Non nobis Domine” was finely sung by the vocal per- 


' formers in the orchestra, the whole of the company in the hall, and the 


whole of the company standing. Mr. Common Crier then advanced, by 
the direction of the Lord Mayor, to his station on the elevated platform, 
in front of the Royal table; and, after a flourish of trumpets from the 
Royal trumpeters stationed at each end of the hall, proposed, in the 


| mame of the Lord Mayor, as the first toast, “The King,” which was 


received with reverential silence. 

The succeeding toasts were, ‘“‘ His Royal Highness the Prince Regent,” 
“Her Majesty the Queen and the Royal Family,” ‘‘ His Imperial Ma- 
jesty the Emperor of all the Russias,” “ His Majesty the King of Prus- 
sia,” “ His Imperial Majcsty the Emperor of Austria,” “‘ Her Imperial 
Highness the Grand Duchess Catherina, Princess of Oldenburg,” “ His 
most Christian Mejesty Louis XVIII., King of France and Navarre,” 
“ His Catholic Majesty Ferdinand VII., King of Spain,” “ The Sovereign 
Prince of the Netherlands,” “ His Serene Highness the Hereditary Prince 
of Orange” All of which were announced by a previous flourish of 
trumpets, and were received with shouts of applause. 

The next toast was given by command of his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, “ Cur brave heroes by sea and land who have so nobly 
fought for their country ;” and was followed by “The Generals of the 


| allied armies and the illustrious foreign heroes, who have contributed so 


much to the glory of their respective countries ;” the latter of which 

produced a torrent of applause; and the heroes Barclay de Tolly, 

Blucher, Platoff, De York, &c., rose and bowed thanks to the company, 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent also commanded the follow- 


| ing toast to be given :—* The Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, and 


thanks to his Lordship and the city of London for their magnificent 
entertainment.” 

In the course of the evening, various songs and glees, amongst which 
were the national songs of “God save the King,” ‘‘ Rule, Britannia,” 
and “ Britons strike home,” and that admirable glee, “ Hail! Star of 
Brunswick,” were sung with fine effect from the orchestras by the vocal 
performers, who were selected from the most eminent in their profes- 
sion; and on their singing the stanza of “ Blest isle, with matchless 
beauty crowned,” in the song of “ Rule, Britannia,” the appearance of 


| the ladies in the galleries struck as by electricity every heart in the hall 


A burst of acclamation was the consequence. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent happily seized the opportunity, 
and proposed as a toast, “The Lady Mayoress, and the ladies in the 
hall,” which was received with enthusiasm. 

About ten o’clock, his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, with the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, rose from the table, and 
were conducted to the Common Council Chamber by the Lord Mayor 
as kefore, his Lordship immediately preceding the Prince Regent with 
the sword of state; and his Royal Highness was pleased, when 
about to take his departure, to address himself to Mr. Recorder as 
follows :— 

“ My reception has given me great pleasure ; every thing that has been 
done, merits my entire approbation; indeed, I must command you to 
express to the corporation, the high gratification I have experienced this 
day.” 

‘Kbout eleven o’clock, the Prince Regent and the other Royal and 
illustrious personages were accompanied by the Lord Mayor and alder- 
men to their respective carriages, and returned in state to St. James’s 
Palace before twelve o’clock. All the knights marshalmen and at- 
tendants, except the coachmen and postillions, bearing large flambeaux 
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in their hands, added to the grandeur of the procession, and produced a 
novel and most brilliant effect. 

After his Royal Highness the Prince Regent had retired, the ladies 
were admitted from the galleries into the hall, provision having been 
previously made for that purpose, by the erection of a staircase of com- 
munication at the west end. 

In addition to the entertainment in the hall, dinners were provided 
at the new London Tavern, for the general of the district and the field- 
officers of the regiments and corps on duty, and the heralds and officers 
of arms; at the Guildhall Coffee-house, for the Lord Chancellor’s and 
Judges’ suites, and the officers of the Lord Mayor’s household ; likewise 
for the vocal performers and the Royal military bands, previous to their 
attendance in the hall. Provisions were also made in the various 
taverns and inns in the neighbourhood, for the band of Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners, the Yeomen of tle Guard, and other persons in attendance upon 
the Royal personages, as well as for their horses and carriages; and the 
great room in Cateaton-street, belonging to the late Paul’s Head Tavern, 
‘was appropriated to the livery servants, where they were furnished with 
every proper refreshment. 

The principal attendants upon the company in the hall were not hired 
waiters, but composed of citizens and other gentlemen of respectability, 
dressed alike, in black with white waistcoats, who gratuitous.y offered 
their services upon the occasion, and not only acted as waiters, but 
superintended and took care of the great quantity of plate that was 
used, the value of which was estimated to exceed £200,000. 

The committee appointed to conduct this magnificent entertainment 
made a report as to the expenses to the Court and Common Council, on 
the 18th of March, 1817; which was ordered to be printed, and a copy 
thereof to be sent to every member of the Court. From this official 
document it appears “the expenses of altering and fitting up the 
Guildhall, together with the entertainment to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, ameunted to the sum of £20,038 7s. 10d.,independent ofthe 
sum of £308 17s. 4d. paid in pursuance of sundry orders of the Court of 
Aldermen for bills and expenses incurred in placing bars, &c., at the end 
of streets to prevent interruptions to the processions; for providing 
a crimson velvet robe for Sir William Domville, Bart. (the then Lord 
Mayor); and for decorations, &c., for horses; which being added to the 
aforementioned sum, makes the whole expense for that entertainment 
£20,847 5s, 2d. 


DINNER TO THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

On the 19th of July a splendid entertainment was given by the cor- 
poration to the Duke of Wellington in the Guildhall; the Duke of York, 
several of his Royal brothers, and numerous distinguished officers having 
accepted an invitation. On their arrival they were severally conducted 
by the members of the Common Council through the hall, the military 
bands of music in the galleries playing the tune of “ God save the 
King,” to the Common Council-room, which was fitted up as a drawing- 
room, where they were received by the Lord Mayor. And on the arrival 
of his Grace the Duke of Wellington at the porch of Guildhall, he was 
received by the chairman and members of the committee, and, preceded 
by them, entered the hall, where he was greeted by long and loud 
shouts of applause, the ladies in the galleries waving their handker- 
chiefs, and the bands striking up “ See the conquering hero comes.” 
From thence his Grace was conducted through the passage, formed by 
the members of the Court of Common Council in their mazarine gowns, 
to the Common Council-room, and presented to the Lord Mayor at 
the upper end, who immediately rose, and, in the name of the cor- 
poration, welcomed h's Grace to the entertainment. His Lordship 
then, taking his seat, and having several of the distinguished characters 
who had been invited, and the aldermen, standing, on both sides of him, 
and the members of the Court of Common Council forming themselves into 
a body in front, Mr. Chamberlain advanced, and having administered 
the usual oaths of a freeman, admitted his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton in the freedom of the city of London in the accustomed manner, 
with the sign of fraternity and giving joy: and, on presenting the 
sword and gold box to his Grace, read a complimentary address. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington then, bowing to the Lord Mayor 
and Chamberlain, took from his side his own sword, and giving it to one 
of his aides-de-camp, put on the sword which had been presented to him, 
and expressing his high sense of the honour conferred upon him by the 
corporationof London, attributed under Divine Providence the success 
of all his enterprise to the ability with which he was supported by his 
brother officers, and to the valour and discipline of the allies. His Grace 
then declared his readiness to employ the sword he had just received in 
the service of his Sovereign and country, should it unfortunately happen 
that the general wish of the nation and of Europe for a permanent 
peace should be disappointed. [How soon he was called upon to fulfil 
this promise, and how nobly he did so, is now matter of history.) 

The members of the Common Couacil then retired; soon after which 
dinner being announced, a procession was furmed from the Common 
Council-room into the hall. 

After dinner, in the course of the evening, the temporary staircase was 
opened from the galleries, in like manner as at the entertainment to his 
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from all parts towards the Guildhall, on some business of more than ordinary 
import. Edward IV. had died a few weeks before, and his son and successor was 
in the Tower, under the care of his uncle, the Protector, waiting the period of 
his coronation. Doubt and anxiety were in every face. The suspici eager 


——————_— 





LINES 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO THE CITY. 


“We reprint, as matter of history, the following lines, which are 





ness shown to get the youthful Duke of York from the hands of his mother in 
the Sanctuary at Westminster, and almost inexplicab'e death of Hastings in the 
Tower, the severe penance inflicted on Jane Shore, the late King’s favourite 
mistress, and the sermon which followed that exhibition on the same day, the | 
preceding Sunday, at Paul’s Cross, where the popular preacher, Dr. Shaw, spoke 
in direct terms of the illegitimacy of the young Princes, and of the right nobie- | 
ness of their uncle, all prodaced a growing sense of alarm as to the future inten- | 
tions of the principal actor, Glo’ster. As they now entered the hall, and pressed | 
closer and closer to the hustings, to hear the Duke of Buckingham, who stepped | 
forth to address them, surrounded by many Lords, knights, and citizens, it 
was not long before those intentions, startling as they were, became sufficiently | 
manifest. ‘ The deep revolving, witty Buckinghsm” seems to have surpassed 
himself that day, in the exhibition of his characteristic subtlety and address. 
Commencing with a theme which fonnd a deep response in the indignant bosoms 
of his listeners, the tyrannies and extortions of the late King (whieh the Lon- 
doners had especial reason to remember), he gradually led them to the considera- 
tion of another feature of Edward’s charaeter, his amours, which had, no donbt, 


not the son of the Duke of York, and that Richard was. To give confidence to 


King. The answer was—dead silence. The confident orator and bold politician 
was for a moment “ marvellously abashed,” and calling the Mayor aside, with 
others who were aware of his objects, and had endeavoured to prepare the way for 
them, inquired ‘* What meaneth this that the people be sostill ?” * S$ r,” replied the 
Mayor, ** perchance they perceive [understand] you not well.” ‘ That we shall 
amend,” said Buckingham; and ‘therewith, somewhat londer, rehearsed the 
same matter again, in other order and other words, so well and ornately, and 
nevertheless so evidently and plain,with voice, gesture, and countenance so comely 
and so convenient, that every man mach marvelled that heard him ; and thought 
that they never heard in their lives s0 evil a tale so well told. But, were it for 
wonder or fear, or that each looked that other should speak first, not one word 
was there answered of all the people that sto.d betore; but all were as still as 
the midnight ; not so much rouning [speaking privately] among them, by which 
they might seem once to commune what was best to do. When the Mayor saw 
this, he, with other partners of the council, drew about the Duke, and said that 
the people had not been accustomed there to be spoken to but by the Recorder, 
which is the mouth of the City, and haply to him they will answer. With that, 
the Recorder, calied Thomas Fitzwilliam, a sad man and an honest, which was 
but newly come to the office, and nerer had spoken to the people before, and 
loth was with that matter to begin, notwithstanding thereunto commanded 
by the Mayor, made rehearsal to the Commons of that which the Duke hal twice 
purposed himself; but the Recorder so tempered his tale that he showed every- 
thing as the Duke’s words were, and no part of his own; but all this no chanye 
made in the people, which alway after one stoed as they had been amaged.” 
Such a reception at the outset might have turned some men from their purpose 
altogether. Not so Buckingham, who now, after another brief converse with the 
Mayor, assumed a different tone and bearing. ‘* Dear friends,” said he to the 
citizens, ** we come to move you to that thing which, peradventure, we 50 greatly 
needed not, but that the Lordsof this realm and Comuions of other parts might 
have sufficed, saying, such love we bear you, and so much set by yon, that we 
would not gladly do without you that thing in which to be partnors is your weal 
and henour, which, as te us seemeth, you see not or weigh not; wherefore we 
require you to give us an answer, one or other, wiether ye be minded, as all the 
nobles «f the realms be, to have this noble Prince, now Protector, to be yeur 
King ?” It was scarcely possible to. resist this appeal by absolute silence. So 
“at these words the people began to whisper among themselves secretly, that 
the voice was neither loud nor base, but like a swarm of bees, till at the last, at 
the nether end of the ha!l, a bushment of the Duke's servants, and one Nashfield, 
and others belonging to the Protector, with some prentices and lads, that thrusted 
into the hall amongst the press, began suddenly, at men’s backs, to cry out as loud 
as they could, ‘ King Richard! King Richard !’ and then threw up their caps in 
token of joy, and they that stood before cast back their heads, marveling thereat, 
but nothing they said. And when the Duke and the Mayor saw this manner, 
they wisely turned it to their purpose, aud said it was a goodly cry and a joyful 
to hear every man with one voice, and no man saying nay.” ‘This s-ene, so gra- 
phically described by Hall (from Sir T. More), would forin one of the richest bits 
of comedy, were it not for the tragic assuciations which surround the whule. 


1546. The trial of the youthful and accomplished Anne Askew on a 
charge of heresy, preferred by command of Henry VIII., Bishop Bonner, 
and others of his bigoted councillors, which ended in her oondemna- 
be her torture on the rack, and her martyrdom in the flames of Smith- 

eld. 

1547. The trial of the Earl of Surrey, one who was distinguished 
by every accomplishment which becomes a scholar, acourtier, and a 
soldier, and who, to gratify the malice of Henry VIII., was convicted of 
high treason. 

1553. The trialand condemnation of the ill-fated Lady Jane Grey 
and her husband. 

1554. The trial of Sir Nicholas Throgmorten on a charge of being 
implicated in Sir Thomas Wyatt's rebellion against Queen Mary ; a trial 
which is described as the most interesting perhaps on record, for the ex- 
hibition of intellectual power, and remarkable for the courage displayed 
by the jury in returning a verdict in opposition to the despotic wishes of 
the Court, though at the expense of imprisonment and fines. 





Royal Highness the Prince Regent, and the ladies descended and mixed 
with the company in the body of the hall. 

Soon after, the Lord Mayor rose, and 
Wellington, the Royal Dukes, the aldermen, and others of the company, 
retired tothe Common Council-room, where refreshments of tea and | 
coffee were provided for them; and which refreshments were also pro- 
vided for the remainder of the company inother rooms of the Guildhall. 

At half-past eleven o’clock his Grace the Duke of Wellington de- 
parted, having been conducted to his carriage by the members of the 
committee, and shortly afterwards the Royal Dukes and the prircipal 
part of the company took their leave. 

The cost of this festival was £4736 8s. 10d. 


This was the last of the State civic festivities, till we come to our own 
time. Neither George IV. nor William IV. dined in the City on their 
accession. The City was never on very good terms with the former, 
and his Majesty preferred trying fresh ground of popularity 
in the sister isle. William was deterred, at the eleventh hour, 
from his intended visit, by the groundless alarms of Sir John 
Key, who tiereby earned the prefix of Don to his patronymic at 
the hands of the wags of the day. How also a doughty alderman, Sir 
Claudius Hunter, scouted the idea of danger, and volunteered with 
Roman magnanimity to preserve the peace of the City, mounted upon 
his white charger, also forms a verdant spot in the field of memory. 

Our present gracious Sovereign has twice visited the city in State, on 
November 9, 1837, after her accession; and on October 28,1844, when 
she opened the New Royal Exchange in person: but these events are 
of too recent date to come within our province as historians of City 
Pageants. 


, with his Grace the Duke of | 


NOTES ABOUT THE GUILDHALL. 


There are but few structures within the city of London of equal anti- 
quity with the Guildhall, and probably none possessing such diversified 
hietorical associations. Although erected chiefly for the various pur- 
poses incident to the municipal system of government which London 
has always enjoyed, it has,in the progress of ages, been the scene of 
events of far wider interest and more general importance. 

London, fromthe very earliest period, having been a self-governing 
community, has probably never been without a Guildhall as the seat 
and centre of local authority and administration. There seems little 
room for doubt that it had such a building in the remote times of Edward 
the Confessor. The original Guildhall stood westward of the present 
ene, and abutted on Aldermanbury; and, in cemparison with the now 
existing hall, is described by one of the old chroniclers as “a little cot- 
tage ;” and by another, as “an evil-fayoured olde house or cottage.” 
The present spacious hall was begun to be erected in the year 1411, but 
wasnot entirely finished for many years afterwards, most likely from want 

means to defray the great expense of completing so large an edifice. 
The celebrated Richard Whittington, through his executors, was a con- 
siderable benefactor to the work; and other eminent citizens also con- 
tributed liberally towards it. 

The Guildhall of London has been the scene of many striking events 
conneeted with the history of the country, independently of those of mu- 
nicipal or local interest only. One in particular—the crafty attempt of 
Richard III. (through the Duke of Buckingham) to beguile the assem- 
bled citizens into an approval of his usurpation of the regal dignity—has 
becn so immortalised by Shakspeare that we give some particulars of it, 
from Knight’s “ London Pictorially Illustrated :”— 


1606. The trialof the Jesuit Garnet for participating in the Gun- 


| powder Plot of Guido Fawkes and his associates. 


1642, Charles I. attended at a Common Council, and claimed their 


| assistance in apprehending Hampden and the four other members of the 


House of Commons whose patriotic opposition to the Kiug’s measures 
had led him to denounce them as guilty of high treason, and who had 
taken shelter in the City to avoid arrest. 

During the Civil War and the time of the Commonwealth, the Guild- 
hall became the arena of many an important incident connected with 
the political events of the times; and, at a later period, when the 
government of James If. had become so intolerable that he was forced 
to abdicate, Guildhall was the spot where the Lords of Parliament 
assembled, and agreed on a declaration in favour of the assumption 
of regal authority by the Prince of Orange, afterwards William ILI. 

Being the place where the citizens have for ages been accustomed to 
assemble, not only to transact municipal business, but also freely to dis- 
cuss public grievances, to consider and suggest remedies for great social 
evils, and te promote the general interests of humanity, many other 
events of deep public interest and importance might, if space allowed, be 
mentioned as having emanated from this celebrated spot 

With regard to the building itself, a few words of general description, 
taken from the same source last quoted, may be acceptable :—" As we 
enter the porch the genuine architecture of the original structure strikes 
upon the eye with a sense of pleasurable surprise. Its arch within arch, 
its beautifully panelled walls, looking not unlike a range of closed-up 
Gothic windows, the pillars on the stone seat, and the numerous groins 
that spring from them, intersecting the vaulted ceiling ; and, lastly, the 
gilt bosses, so profusely scattered about, all seem to have remained un- 
touched—certainly uninjured—from the days of their erection, during 
the reign of Bolingbroke. We enter the hall, and it does not need many 
glances to tell us that it has been a truly magnificent place, worthy of 
the extraordinary exertions made for its erection, and of the City—we 
might almost say, considering its national importance, of the empire, to 
which it belonged. Nay, it is magnificent still, in spite of the liberties 
that have been taken with it, such as closing up some of its windows 
with enormous piles of sculpture ; and, above all, in spite of the mise- 
rable modern upper story, with its vile windows, and of the flat roof, 
which has taken the place of the oaken and arched one, with its carved 
pendants, its picturesque combinations, and its rich masses of shade, 
such as we may be certain once ruse from the tops of those clustered 
columns. But the vast dimensions (152 ft. in length, 50 in breadth, and 
about 55 in height), the noble proportions, and the exquisite architecture 
are still there, and may possibly, at no distant period, lead to the resto- 
ration of the whole in a different spirit from that which at once man- 
gled and burlesqued it, under the pretence of admiration, in the last 
century. The crypt below the hall has been but little interfered with, 
and still shows the original design of the architect.” 


GOG AND MAGOG. 


THE giants at the western end of the hall are erroneously named “Gog 
and Magog,” from their association with a fabulous account of Corineus 
and Gog-Magog, related by no better authority than Geeffrey of Mon- 
mouth : they are, with more probability, supposed to represent a Saxon 
and an ancient Briton. There were certainly giants here before the 
great fire ; they were made of wicker-work and pasteboard, escaped the 
fire, which only burned the roof of the hall, and were annually carried in 
“my Lord Mayor’s Show.” At length they grew old and feeble, and 
two new, substantial, and majestic giants—carved in wood—were set up 
in 1707, each measuring upwards of fourteen feet in height: they are 
hollow, joined, and glued inside. Until 1815, when they were repaired, 
they stood, with the old clock and a balcony between them, over the stairs 
leading from the hall to the courts of law and the council chamber: 
hence the popular saying, “‘ When the giants hear the clock strike 
twelve, they come down to dinner.” Their habiliments were renewed, 
and their armour polished, on the Queen’s visit to Guildhall, November 





It was on Tuesday, the 24th of June, 1483, that the citizens were seen flocking 


9, 1837, 


| Thine ancient name all tongues pro- 


| There London ts—her mighty heart 


caused many a heart-burning in the City domestic cireles, and thence by an | 
easy transition to his illegitimacy ; Buckingham alleging that the late King was 


the citizens, he added that the Lords and Commons had sworn never to sub«ait | 
toa bastard, and called upon them accordingly to aeknowledge the Protector as | 


ded to the official memoir, in relation to the State Ballon Wed- 
nesday :— 

If glorious deeds deserve a song, 
Then, London, one to thee! 


Her gallant bands, with bows and 
brands, 

Defended well their King. 

Thenj ho! for London, Might 
with Right, 

Will her twin brothersbe ; 

To curb with right the despot might, 
Exalting still the Free! 


claim 
The watchword of the Free: 
Where’er the flag of Liberty 
Is righteously unfarl’d, 


ts through the civil world. 
ies Then ho ! for London brave and | The wandering King of crown bereft,— 
The Patriot, lone, exiled,— 
Alike find refuge and repose, 
Where Freedom ever smiled ; 
And evermore she spreads her store 
The exile to maintain, 
And what has been her pride before, 
Shall be her pride{again. 
Then ho! for London, ward and 
guard 
To all who refuge seck ; 
A terror to the tyrant strong, 
A shelter to the weak. 


hig’ 
Which she shall ever be, 
While Justice rules within her 


walls, 
And Honour guides the Free. 


Of conq"ering Peace the pioneers 
Her dauntless merchants are ; 
| Her ships are found the world around, 
Her sons ‘neath every star. 
| Her sheltering tree of Liberty 
Spreads hourly more and more ; 
Its roots run under every sea, 
It blooms on every shore. 
Unfating youth, untarnish’d 
truth, 
Great London! bide with thee ; 
Of cities, Queen, supreme, serene, 
The leader of the Free. 


In days of dread, she boldly stood 
Undaunted, though alone, 

To guard with might the people’s right 
Invaded by the Throne ; 

And yet, when civil fary raged, 
And loyalty took wing, 


And now within her ancient halls, 
Where Freemen ever stand, 
She welcomes men from every clime, 
With open heart and hand. 
She welcomes men of every creed, 
The brave, the wise, the good ; 
And bids all nations form indeed 
A nobie brotherhood. 
Clasped hand in hand, let all 
mankind 
Like loving brothers be ; 
From pole to pole, let every soul 
United be - and free! 








MR. THACKERAY’S SIXTIT AND LAST LECTURE. 


The subjects of th's lecture (delivered on Thursday week) were Sterne and Gold- 
smith. The works of the former were partly suggested by boyhood recollec- 
tions of his father’s military life. The lady he married wooed him by intimating 
her intention of leaving all her fortune to him, and they lived to be heartily 
tired of each other. Nevertheless, Sterne wrote sentimental letters to her; and, 
at the same time, addressed similar effusions to Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, whom he 
hoped to marry after his wife’s death—for which Mr. Thackeray honoured 
Sterne with the appellation of a scamp. 

The letters written by Sterne on and about his daughter are, on the contrary, 
not sentimental, but artless and affectionate. Sentimentality is not genuine 
sensibility ; and Sterne traded on the fund which he had of the former, sold his 
private feelings for money, and was perhaps not aware how much deliberate cal- 
culation and imposture entered into the display. This man of genius—this 
actor—this quack, reminded Mr. Thackeray of a sentimental French performer, 
with an artistical sensibility, and he was not well pleased with such affected ap- 
peals as Sterne’s to his lachymose or visible faculties. Ina word, Sterne was & 
great jester, net a great humorist. In his ‘* Sentimental Journey” and 
** fristram Shandy ” he seeks applause, and serves up his ‘dead donkey” with 
piquant sauce. In allsuch passages there was always something, too, which one 
dare not read aloud—some dreary double entendre, corrupting the purity of the 
best written descriptions. 

In Oliver Goldsmith, on the other hand, all was sincere: he was an honest 
soul, and the most beloved of English writers. His nature truant, he was a 
wanderer, and passed the day in building air-castles for the morrow. His sweet 
story of the * Vicar of Waketield” has found its way into every castle and 
hamlet of Europe. His three biographers, Prior. Forster, and Irving, had made 
him known to all classes of readers. Thongh afflicted with the small-pox, anda 
mean personal appearance, he won the love of all, and manifested, like Field- 
ing, ceurage and cheerfulness of spirit under misfortune,—a sweet and fiiendly 
nature, biooming kindly always, however the world might storm. His friends, 
even before widely known, were as illustrious as those of Pope. Tie book- 
sellers were his chosen patrons, and systematically insulted him; but ultimately 
he derived a large income from them. He died at forty-five. 

Mr. Thackeray then pronounced an elaborate peroration to the entire series of 
lectures. There was 4 tradition, he said, that the literary profession was ne- 
glected ; in reply, he stated that authors do meet with recognitfon. ‘I hewriters 
passed in review had met with it, and, where punished, owed their -ufferings 
to the recklessness of their lives. They had merely paid a social penclty for 
social irregularities. In other respect, they were not worse off than captains, 
barristers, shopkeepers, who started in life wanting means and lack of capital; 
and who had hearts as brave as ever beat in the breastof a poet (?). Who w 
the author, that he should be exempt from responsibility and danzer? Society 
does not look down upon the author, but the buffoon, wh», as such. cannot 
claim equality with respectability. Authors, like other men, should b= fair to 
society as well as to themselves, and noi consider themselves injurious'y ne- 
glected if not ostentatious'y regarded, courted, and admired. 

These concluding remarks evidently produced great dissatisfaction among a 
large portion of the audi d b the subject of intense discussion to 
groups of persons while leavi 





, an 
ng the room. 








THE METEZOR OF JUNE 22. 
(To the Editor.) 


I have read in your paper of the 28th ult. the illustrated account of a meteer 
seen from the London and Blackwall Extension Railway, at eleven o'clock p.m , 
on the 22nd ult., and bearing west by south from the observer. I bez to inform 
you, that, from this place (New Ross, county Wexford), I saw a meteor, the day 
and hour named, exactly corresponding with the cescription given, and leaving 
a similar brilliant train for some minutes after the head disappeared. It bore 
about due north from here, and appeared to travel in a direction trom west to 
east. am, &c., 8. D. Gorr. 

Horetown House, Foulkes Mill, New Ross, Wexford, July 3. 


In your paper of Saturday I perceive an account of a meteor seen near Lon- 
don, on Sunday, the 22nd ult., at eleven P.m. At the very same time I saw such 
an appearance near Dunottar Castle, seventeen miles south of aberdeen. It was 
erescent-shaped, about one-third of the size of the half-moon. It was at en 
apparent elevation slightly greater than Jupiter, and situated nearly due west. 
It did not seem to travel at all, that I recollect, nor to fall, I am eertain; but 
continued in sight for some moments, and then burst like a rocket, at the eor - 
vex side, towards the north, when the head presently vanished, and the flakes 
appeared to fall slowly, slanting tewards the south, arranging themselves in tle 
zigzag form in which red lightning is sometimes seen, and oftener representec. 
The head was precisely of the same eolour as Jupiter, but the zigzag line wes 
reddish. After, perhaps, two minutes it had resolved itself into the appearance 
of the “silver lining” of a cloud, much as that described in your paper. Ths 
continued visible for five minutes, and gradually faded away. The atmosphe 6 
had been electric for some days; Sunday was showery; the next morning sur- 
shine, but with heavy gusts from the west (one of which upset a fishing-bout a 
few miles to the north, with the loss of three lives, at eigut a.m.); but afier- 
wards the weather was fine, and the thunder-clouds dispersed. There had hen 
thunder and lightning at eleven o’clock on Saturday night. I am, &., M.A. 


Vesticss oF AN Axciunt Tripe.—A skeleton of the ancient 
Scotch elk was discovered the other day in baring the rock in Mr. Doves 
quarry, at Nithshill, under a bed of moss, about six feet below the surface. Tie 
skeleton appeared to be lying on its face, interlaid on the clay which immed - 
ately overlies the rock to the depth of four or five feet. The vertebre measur. @ 
from the skull seven and a half feet, andin attempting to remove the bones 
the greater part crumbled into dust; however, the crown of the sku!l and 
the root of the antlers are quite entire and attached ; their tips extend six anda 
half feet asunder—their blades measured nine inches broad. Mr. James Russell, 
architect, Three-Mile-House, Paisley-road, has the remains with him for the 
inspection of the curious. 

Bsquxst or £2300 ro T1" West Ham ALMsHousss.—Miss Mary 
Goldthorpe was born at Stratford in the year 1773, at which place her father ear < 
ried on the business of a tailor and habit-maker. Miss Goldthorpe and her mc= 
ther, Mrs. Hayte (who died about two years since), executed a deed of gift, the 
former giving £1300, and the latter £1000, to the trustees, to pay the futerest te 
the survivor of them during life, and at their joint demise the annual proceeds t@ 
be given to the inmates of the almshouses belonging to the parish of West Him. 
Miss Goldthorpe devoted the interest arising from the £1000, since the death «f 
Mrs. Hayte, to the same laudable object, usually paying periodical visits to the 

ouses, and giving the money for such articles as the poor inmates appea: ¢& 
to require. The residue of Miss Goldthorpe’s property is bequeathed to lir 
relatives, except a few legacies to some personal friends. The trustees of the 
bequest were the Rev. A. J. Ram, Vicar of West Ham; the Rev. C. Nicholl, late 
Ineumbent of St. John’s, Stratford ; and Edward Vincent, Esq., of Stratford. 

Wi. or Lorp ENHAM.—The will of the Right Honourable 
Charles Christopher, Earl of Cottenham, late Lord High Chancellor of Eng and, 
has been proved in London by two of the executors, his brother, the Lord Bi: hop 
of Worcester, and his nephew, Phillip Henry Pepys, Esq., a power being re- 
served to R. B. Wingfield, Esq. The personal property in England, and within 
the province of Canterbury, has been sworn at £80,000, and there is upwards 
ef £80,000 in Ireland. The will is in his Lerdship’s handwriting, and was made 
at Wimbledon on the 12th of October last. His death occurred at Pietro Santa, 
Duchy of Lucca, on the 29th of April. He has bequeathed te his Countess an 
annuity of £2000, partly charged on the Ridley Estate, belonging to his father, 
oo the Pym) pened which romney his late brother. His Lordship 

eaths to each of his eleven younger children £40) a year, and to each a 
marriage portion of £12,000. — mire 
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TOILET FOR HER MAJESTY, AT THE CITY BALL. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PORTRAITS. 


WILLIAM BROWN, ESQ., M.P. FOR SOUTH LANCASHIRE. 
Tum honourable member, eldest son of Alexander Brown, of Bally- 
mena, county Antrim, was born at that place in the May of 1784. At 
twelve years of age he was placed for education under the care of the 
Rev. J. Bradley, at Catterick, near Richmond, in Yorkshire, from 
whence, in 1800, he returned to Ireland. and soon afterwards sailed with 
his father and mother forthe United States of America, and at Balti- 
moie, where his father continued the linen trade, in which he had been 
engaged in Ireland, received in the counting-house his commercial edu- 
cation. In a few years the house at Baltimore became the firm of Alex- 
ander Brown and Sons, consisting of the father and his sons, William, 
John, George, and James. In 1809 William returned to England, es- 
tablished a branch of the firm in Liverpool, and they shortly afterwards 
abandoned the exclusive linen busines:, and became general merchants. 

The transactions of the firm soon extended so as to require further 
branches, and James established himself at New York, and John at 
Puiladelphia; and, on the death of their father, the business, then the 
most extensive in the American trade, was continued by the four brothers, 
George remaining in Baltimore. 

During the wer, in addition to its trading transactions, the house, 
from its high commercial character, became of necessity engaged in bank- 
ing transactions, their known connexions on both sides of the Atlantic 
giving assurance that bills on America or England would be accepted 
and paid without advice, which the chances of war might have rendered 
it matter of extreme difficulty and delay to have furwarded, and in this 
portion of its business the house became in after years most extensively 
known. 

The close of the year 1886 commenced a period of unequalled com- 
mercial difficulty, the pressure of which was felt with the utmost 
severity in the Americontrade. The disastrous aspect of affairs from 
1887 to 1889 induced the brothers George and John, who had _ by this 


time realised ample fortunes, to retire from the firm, leaving William, ; 


the eldest, and James, the youngest, to continue theconcern. 600 Ameri- 
can banks had failed, it was impossible to obtain remittances from the 
United States to England, all confidence was destroyed. The firm held 
American bills for a very large amount, and of which between £700,000 
and £500,000 were protested for non payment. Their own resourees were 2 
good deal locked up in stocks and other securities, and bills in the hands 
of the American partners. No bills were to be depended upon—for it was 
impossible to say what houses on either side of the Atlantic were safe— 


nor was specie to be had for remittance to meet the engagements of the | 


house in Liverpool, and which at that period amounted to 21,950,000. 
So extensive were the commercial transactions of the house, which in the 
previous year had turned over more than ten millions, and the annual 
average dealings of which may have been and are about seven millions, 
that any stoppage, however temporary, would have added in an almost 
incalculable degree to the commercial embarrassment of the period. 
But the house had ample resources for every engagement ; and, on @ 
statement of its affairs by the house, the Bank of England at once 
agreed to make them an advance of £1,950,000. His partners deposited 
in the United States Bank bills and other securities to the amount of 
24,000,000, to the credit of the Bank of England, and which was, in ad- 
dition to securities to the amount of £1,000,000, deposited with the Bank 
itself. 

The United States Bank was then in full tide of prosperity, and it 
was proposed by the partners of the houre in America to forward 8 
letter of credit which that bank had agreed to give, for £400,000, to the 
Bank of England, which would have cost the firm a commission ef two 
and a half per cent., or a bulk sum of £10,000, an expense which the 


MR. W. BROWN, M.P. FOR SOUTH LANCASIIRE.~-PROM 4 DAGUEREO- 
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Bank of England declined to impose upon them, expressing itself no 
lese satistied with the security of the firm than it could be with that of 
the United States Bank. About half the sum granted by the Bank was 
used, and within six months it was repaid, and the Bank expressed 
themselves highly gratified at the promptitude with which the loan was 
returned. A large amount of the protested bills were ultimately paid, 
but, the transactions of that disastrous period are not completely wound 
up yet. 

In 1825, Mr. Brown took an active part in the agitation for reform 
in the constitution of the management of the Liverpool Docks Estate, the 
entire government of which at that time rested with the corporation, and, 
by the advice of Mr. Huskisson, the honourable member and others 
deputed with him on a deputation to the Government effected an ar- 
rangement, by which thirteen of a committee for the management of 
the estate were to be chosen from the corporation, and eight from the 
ratepayers. On that committee Mr. Brown sat for about eight years, 
and during that period a great extension was made in the dock space, 
and arrangements set on foot for a reduction of the charges on shipping 
as the costs of such ext should b liquidated 

In 1831 Mr. Brown was elected an Alderman cf Liverpool, and served 
in that capacity for seven years; and, in 1838, declining to serve, paid a 
penalty of £50. 

In 1883 he was made a borough Magistrate, and was, for several years, 
tho senior Magistrate of the borough. 

In 1844, on the death of Mr. Bootle Wilbraham, M.P. for South Lan- 
cashire, Mr. Brown was invited by the Anti-Corn-Law League to become 
a candidate for the representation. Upto that period the League had 
trusted solely to the spread of its principles amongst the people, and had 
not organised any system of attention either to the borough or county 
registries. Trade was depressed, the distress in the manufacturing 
t wns of Lancashire extreme, but the prices of grain and live-stock were 
hgh, and the landed influence in the county so great, that Mr. 
B own, though he consented to come forward for the sake of the question 
of Free Trade, felt the contest to be a hopeless one. Mr. Entwistle, who 





had formerly contested Muanchestcr, was the candidate in the Protec- 


tionist interest. The contest engaged the utmost energy of the Free. 
traders; and it is due to the farmers of the county to state, that, in th 

course of the canvass, the friends of Mr. Brown were evérywhere met 
with their bést wishes for the suctess of the movement. Mr. Brown was 


however defeated ; but the election was the signal for the forty-shilling 
freehold agitation of the League; and on the resignation of Lor 
Ellesmere, in 1846, so completely had the condition of the registry 
been changed, that Mr. Brown, again put in nomination, was re- 
turned without opposition, the chances of a contest being felt to be quite 
hopeless; and on the general election, in 1847, he was invited by a re- 
quisition, jointly with the Lion. Charles Pelham Villiers, bearing upwards 
of 9000 signatures, and probably the most numerously signed requisition 
that was ever presented to any candidates again to come forward. Mr. 
Villiers declined to b a didate, being unwilling to retire from 
Wolverhampton, the borough by which he had been first returned, and 
the support of which he had had in the early, and apparently almost 
hopcless, period of the struggle for Free Trade. Mr. Villiers was, how- 
ever, put in nomination; both candidates were returned without opposi- 
tion, but Mr. Villiers elected to sit fur his old and tried constituency. 
Mr. Brown firet spoke in the House on Lord John Russell’s motion, 
January 21, 1847, forthe continued temporary suspension of the Corn 
and Navigation Laws, in conseq' of the deficiency of the harvest 
in England, and the continued failure of the Irish potato crop. The 
hon. member on that occasion rose in reply to the late Lord George 
Bentinck, who had censured the Government for not having prohibited 
the export of corn from Ireland, and for not having placed the 10s. duty 
in abeyance, when, had it been continued, 3,000,000 quarters of foreign 
corn would have been in bond, which Government might have purchased 
and have sold, lees the duty, to the great relief of the Irish people. As 











germane to the proposal, his Lordship recited the story of Nadir Shah, 
who, when a famine raged in Persia, hanged, with his money-bag at 
| his feet, an Armenian merchant, who having, in common with others, 
| kept his corn in store for the rise of price, was found to have the 
| greatest quantity. In answer to this, Mr. Brown referred to the 
| fact that a famine happened at Antioch, in the reign of Julian. 
| The Emperor, adopting the policy recommended by the noble Lord, 

fixed a price for corn, which being lower than that of the sur- 
| rounding country, the merchants passed by Antioch as an unprofitable 
| market, and so, by the good intentions of the Emperor, the people were 
| more starved than ever. There was also another Eastern case in point. 
Some years since a famine occurred at Guzerat. There was rice in store 
at Bombay. The Council, after anxious deliberation, resolved not to 
prevent its free export to the places of scarcity. The result was, that 
not a day passed without grain-laden ships dropping their anchors at 
Bombay ; 80 that the supply was well maintained. As to the dealersin 
grain, on whom such severe reflections had been cast, they simply bought 
at one time to sell again when the scarcity was more severe. They 
took nothing from the whole supply of corn, but used their capital for 
its more equitable distribution over the period of want, and he there- 
fore considered them a most useful class of dealers. 

Lord John Russell subsequently, in the course of the debate, compli- 
mented the honourable member on his speech. Mr. Brown also took part 
in the adjourned debate (July 15) on Lord G. Bentinck’s proposal of an 
advance to Irish railways, arguing that the £4,000,000 proposed as a loan 
would in reality be a premium to speculators. He admitted that it might 
be advisable that in some cases the Governmert should advance, say a 
third of the sum required for the completion of our important under- 
taking, but it was altogether out of the question to require the whole 
amoun* for entire works, and quite absurd to propose to mortgage the 
property of Irish proprietors for railway loans, when better investments 
were to be fuund. In the debate during the same session, March 17, on 
the Factories Bill, Mr. Brawn opposed the measure on the ground that 
it would be a hindrance to commercial progress. Thethirty years’ peace 
had made a difference in the relative commercial position of England 
and other countries; her competitors in the world’s markets were from 
Germany, Belgium, France, and the United States, and in the struggle 
for markets a farthing a pound turned the scale in favour of one country 
or the other. Subsequently, he proposed a clause, to enact, that, where 
the limitation of the hours of labour should interfere with the working 
of the machinery, if rented, the lessee or occupier should be entitled to 
& proportional abatement in the rent; but, at the request of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, the clause was not pressed to a division. 

In support of Dr. Bowring’s resolution of the 27th of April (and which 
| was agreed to) for a decimal coinage, Mr. Brown stated that America, 
! after alittle preliminary inconvenience, had reaped great advantages 

from the facilities given in keeping acvounts, making calculations, and 
! prevention of mistakes, by the adoption of the decimalsystem. In the 
course of the debate on the Government money markets loans and dis- 
count en instalments, Mr. Brown referred to the total prestration of cre- 
dit in all the great seats of commerce and manufactures; even food 
orders to the United States, much as it was needed, had been counter- 
manded, houses fearing to have bills drawn upon them which it might 
not please the Bank to discount. The manufacturing towns found that 
good bills could not be turned into money to pay their workpeople, 
und therefore declined to acceptthem. He proposed, as one means of 
remedy, an issue of #1 notes, which would bring a considerable amount of 
the 230,000,000 or #£40,000,000 of gold in circulation into the Bank, and 
sv enable them to meet the requirements of the mercantile community 
on easier terms; but, the urgency of the case being over, again to call in 
the 41 notes. 

In the sessions of 1848-49 and 1850, Mr. Brown took part in the debates 


' on the Irish famine, the Sugar Duties, Repeal of the Navigation Laws, 


and, in reply to a speech of Mr. John O’Connell, went into an elaborate 
statement of accounts of Irish trade and taxes, to show that, since the 
Union, Ireland had enjoyed exemptions to an immense amount. 

In 1850, he earried on, through the columns of the Pennsylvanian, a 


, Boston newspaper, a correspondence with Mr. Meredith, Secretary to the 


Treasury of the United States, and a Protectionist, and the present 
American Minister, Mr. Laurence, in defence of Free Trade, ard the 
letters attracted a considerable amount of attention and comment in the 


public journals on both sides the Atlantic. 


The hon. Member, though by the rules of the House exempt from 


| serving on committees, has sat on several private committees, in which 


' his constituents were interested. He gave evidence before the Lords’ 
committee on the Bank Act, in 1848, and served on the Bankiuptcy, 

| China, and Steam-service committees. He is a constant attendant on the 

| business of the House: he does not speak cften, but is on every occa- 
sion heard with attention. 

| The hon. member married, in 1810, the daughter of Mr. Andrew 

| Gihon, of Ballymena, whose sons, and, indeed, almost every connexion 

| Of whose family, were more or less connected with the linen trade. 

| We have great pleasure in adding a record of Mr. Brown's liberality, 

, which redonuds highly to the henour of this merchant prince. To-day 
this gentlemun will entertain on board the American steamer Atlantic, 
at Liverpool, the Royal Commission, the Executive Commitee, and a large 
party of distinguished foreigners, at present in this country in associa- 
tion with the Great Exhibiton. We shall report this very interesting 
Ste next week. 

Our Portrait is from a daguerréotype by Claudet. 








| TOWN TALK AND TABLE TALK. 


| Ar last the streets are fairly assuming a foreignised and provincialised 
appearance. Our own country folks are as easy to make out in their 
peregrinations as our visitors from the Rhine, the Scine, and the Danube. 
They keep together in bodies, apparently apprehensive of the dreadful 
consequences of losing each other, and of being pounced upon by some 
dreadful ogre of a metropolitan rogue, who would infallibly witch the 
sovereigns out of their breeches pockets, in spite of the whole blue-coated 
force from A to Z. The foreigners keep also in small parties, and go 
“ maundering” about, calling a halt every few moments to retreat into 
a door-way, and have a noisy consultation over the map of London. 
; The first thing the Frenchmen do~—almost before they go to the Exhibi- 
| tion—is to plunge down into the Thames Tunnel. I could never make 
out whether the practice is founded upon an intense natural love for 
tunnel engineering in the abstract, or whether it is not to the 
genius of their countryman, Sir Isambard Brunel, that the 
homage is paid. I suspect the latter to be the true charm which 
collect a bearded group in the bows of every Waterman as she leaves the 
Hungerford pier, It is curious to observe with what gusto foreigners 
of all countries, from Italy to Norway, take to English porter. I dined 
the other day at the table d'héte of a Leicester-square hotel, along with 
some forty or fifty ladies and gentlemen from over the water. Just four 
people had wine, light French wine; the rest paid their respects, and 
that in the heartiest and most frank style, to ale and porter; ap- 
pearing, indeed, to enjoy the coarser liquor more than I ‘ever 
gaw Frenchmen do the delicious product of their own vineyards. 
In France, be it observed, beer is never drunk with meals. 
‘You cannot, either for love or money, get a bottle of the 
light foaming Lyons, or the tart bitter Strasbourg beer, to wash 
down your i Or your civet de litvre. Rich and poor use either 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


wine or water—doing, however, it must be confessed, marvellous little 
Justice to the former. It is curious, indeed, to observe how little value, 
for their own consumption, the French set upon their wines. They do 
not appear to be worthy of the grapes which nature has bestowed 
upon them. Itisrare tosee a Frenchman sit over his bottle after 
dinner; and if he does, it is often—a terrible instance of heterodex 
taste—over a bottle of champagne. Here, however, as I have said, the 
portare beer finds great favour in their eyes; the performances in the 
way of swilling it which I have seen being suflicient to conciliate the 
respectful admiration of Barclay and Perkins themselves, 

Among the ancient ecclesiastical customs which the High Church 
party in the Establishment are now seeking to revive, is the use of the 
very ancient church musio, written and sung long before the epoch of 
the psalms and anthems now generally employed, and which are many 
of them of respectable antiquity themselves, but also before the still 
earlier period of the Gregorian chants. These very strange and primi- 
tive compositions have been recovered from old missals, in which they 
were written upon a system of notation perfectly different from even the 
earliest form of what is at present understood to be in its essentials the 
natural and eternal conditions of musical law. No such things as keys 
appear to have been recognised; and one of the reverend gentlemen who 
lectured upon the subject contended that the major and minor keys of 
modern musicians were mere conventional arrangements, forgetful of the 
fact that you could no more write a melody which should not be in 
the one or the other key, or modulate from one to the other, than 
you could paint a picture without employing either the primitive colours 
or certain combinations of tint derived from and based upon themi 
The hymns executed were interesting as musical curiosities,but nothing 
more. They had no rhythm or metre, or anything like a continuous 
strain of melody ; each composition, in fact, being nothing more than a 
string of melodic phases, running monotonously on, without any sort of 
structure or connexion between them. Artless and simple they cer- 
tainly were, and not devoid of a certain freshness ; but thcee qualities 
are possessed in a far higher degree by the magnificent old psalm and 
chant tunes, such, for example, asthe glorious “ Old Hundredth,” an 
air which has all the massive energy and broad simplicity of primitive 
times and primitive minds, conveyed in a flow of noble melody, the com- 
position of which Meyerbeer or Mendelssohn might have envied. 

I hear thatthetwo American schooner yachts, said to have been built for 

the purpose, are on their way, or about to start from the New World, to 
try their mettle against the crack craft of the Old. One or two cutters 
are also expected across; and there will bea grand gathering of pleasure 
ships in the Solent in the course of the autumn. A Challenge Cup, open 
to all the world, is, I hear, to be given for a schooner match, and another 
for a yacht match. The Yankees are of course the only people who 
can enter into competition with us upon the water; and 1 am told that 
our yachting men are not much afraid even of them. The Bermudas 
are celebrated for the small craft built there. A ’Mudian schooner, in- 
deed, ranks with a Baltimore clipper; but a vessel of the former class— 
pretty enough to look at—for I saw her the other day at the match on 
the River—and which was brought over to beat all the Royal yacht 
club, acquired a most unenviable notoriety in the waters of the Isle of 
Wight, as being almost invariably the last boat in any match in which 
she took part. As in no other country has so much money been ex- 
pended, and so much attention and skill bestowed upon the construction 
of vessels intended merely for fast sailing and weatherly qualities as in 
England, so is it reasonable to suppose that we are well ahead of the 
world in yacht building; while a good sign of our general progrees in 
the art of naval architecture is to be found in the general adoption of 
the clipper build and clipper rig in our new vessels, in preference to the 
tub-shape and heavy and cumbrous upper-works of brigs and schooners 
of the old school. Slight and fuiry-like, too, as our yachts appear, the 
greater number of them will stand rough wexther as well or 
better than the most substantial of the clumsy old-fashioned ships. 
There is now lying off Greenhithe a square-rigged schooner—a pretty, 
dandified-looking craft, her masts raking absolutely over the stern, and 
her hull low and black in the water, which, toy-like as she may seem, 
has nevertheless been round the world. She is the Nancy Dawson,a 
craft to which public attention was a good deal directed, when she 
joined one of the Arctic exploring expeditions sent out in search of Sir 
John Franklin, and penetrated further into the ice than any of the 
Government ships. ‘he gathering of yachts this season will no doubt 
be very brilliant; and we shall see whether the stars and stripes or the 
—— be first borne round the Isle of Wight or round the Eddy- 
stone. 

I had an opportunity of hearing the other day a rather dismal account 
of the condition of matters in the coal districts of Northumberland and 
Durham. According to the views of my informant, a gentleman well 
acquainted with the northern mining interest, the pits on the Tyne and 
the Wear are in great danger of being flung out of work by the opera- 
tion of the land carriage of coals—particularly by the Great Northern 
line of railway—from the shallower and easier worked pits in York- 
shire and the central districts of England. ‘The latter class of coal, I 
am informed, although not so good as the far northern seams, can be 
much more cheaply got at, while the shorter distance between the pits 
and the great market of the metropolis, with the new railway facilities, 
allow the mineral to be brought to town at a considerably cheaper rate 
than it can be conveyed along the coast. In fact, until the opening of 
the recent line, the Midland coal-pits never came into compe- 
tition with the Northern ones at all. With the exception of 
a small quantity of canal-born mineral, all the coal we used came round 
by the coast in brigs from the Tyne and the Wear. Now coals can be 
brought in unknown quantities to town, at the rate, as I believe, of a 
farthing per ton per mile. Now, take the general distance of the Mid- 
land coals as something under 150 miles; they can be brought here for 
about 3s. per ton, and introduced into the London market without pay- 
ing one penny of harbour City and dues, which with the freight, make 
the protitable expense of cairying round by sea from Northum- 
berland and Durham almost 6s. per ton. Supposing these calcu- 
lations to be generally correct, and add to them the consideration 
of the cheaper “winning” of the Midland coals, and the re 
sult will be a probability that south of Yorkshire coal tan 
be regularly sold in London at least 5s. per ton cheaper than 
Newcastle; the lower rates are indeed already coming into play, 
and many of the larger pits in Northumberland and Durham are only 
working half time, with a prospect, as I hear, of being altogether discon- 
tinued. The coal-masters are even now menaced by a general strike 
amongst the pitmen; a motion which, at the present moment, would be 
ruinous to all hands in the North. The effect of the impending change 
upon the coasting trade is very serious. It is understood that the 
attempt undertaken to make head against the railways by using screw 
steamers has not been found to succeed; but whether it does or no the 
doom of the olu-fashioned collier brigs is sealed, and so far as they were 
a “nursery” for seamen, it seems clear that we cannot look much 
longer to them for a supply. The real fact, however, I believe to be, 
that very few seamen who began in the coal trade, ever left it. The 
north country sailors have also a particular dread of the navy; 
and it was only by impressment that the old coal-tubs which 
rolled between Thames and Tyne ever furnished their quota to 
the national defences. Disastrous to the coal coasting trade, then, 
as the impending changes promise to be, I am assured that they are 
not likely to produce any great effect in the general commercial or 
national marine. 

Mr. Paxton’s question, “‘ What is to be done with the Crystal Palace ?”* 
will, I hope, receive a speedy and a loud answer, that it is to be made 
into a delightfully sheltered garden; aboun with flowers and 
trees, native and exotic, sparkling with fountains, and classic with 
statues—~a delightful haunt for loungers, and a refining and ele- 
vating resort for the body of the population. Why, it may 
become the favourite locale for all our national, or benevolent, 
or artistic festivities and demonstrations. Why not hold concerts there, 
balls if you like, or musical festivals? Exhibitions of all suitable kinds 
might resort to the Crystal walls; fancy-fairs and flower-shows might 
glitter within it; meetings for certain purposes might be held in one 
portion, public dinners might proceed in another, while the general 
mass of society might have easy access to such a garden as is not to be 
found in Europe—sheltered, yet light—of extent so vast as only to be 
rivalled by the symmetry and beauty of its sheltering proportions—a 
bright peculiar spot, wholesome, elevating, refining—teeming with the 
eternal elements of beauty—a precious pearl among the bricks and mud 
and smoke of London. 

The last House of Commons joke is better than the average. It gene- 
rally goes round in the form of a conundrum. It is tolerably well 
known that the hon. member for Lambeth is a great disciple and a 
fervent, though not a very successful, imitator of his friend, the hon. 
member for Montrose: Indeed, when the former was member for 
Coventry, he used to be jocularly described as “Joe Hume’s Man 
Friday.” Much the same idea is, however, far more wittily put in the 
present conundrum. You areasked why Mr. Williams is like Smollett ; 
aud you answer—that is, if you are clever enough, or if somebody has 

| thld you—“ Because he’s a bad continuation of Hume!” A. B. R. 
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"s ‘Clare Abbey’ is a detightful book—full of 
vr Lady” Boson Ss. co 


In3 
THE LADY and the "PRIEST. By Mrs. MABERLY, 
author of ** Emily,” 


" &e 
COLBURN avd Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ma bak A, gee og - ‘ 
in fancy binding, price » With numerous Engravings, 
TAFES and LONA Described and Lilustrated: 
otices of ths Objects on the Route from Port 
Crinan « to “Oban, and in the Sound of Mull.—** A very superior Guide- 
Book. The antiquarian —? as well as that relating to natural 
subjects, is taken from o‘her books, but — with judgment. ‘The 
information essential to the ‘tourist, and the description uf the objects 
which meet his eye, are evidently derived from observation. ‘The differ- 
ent materials have i tused in the writer's mind, and t 
off in an ——_ py i ag gen tam and 80N, Warwick- 
square, London; “vt oe and Edinburg! 
published, price Is., 
INESIPA’ THY, or the C URE 0 of CHRONIC 
DISBASES by Me "eal Gymnastica, briefly explained by 
Hu: H DOHERLY.—Rheumatism, Gout, Stiff Joints, Tamours, 
viation of the Spine, Diseases of the Skin, Internal Complaints, Dys- 
p-pria, Chiorosis, Asthma, Incipient Consumption, Weak Chest, Ner- 
vousness, Paralysis, Epilepsy, Spasms, liysteria, Habitual Heag-ache, 
with Coldness of Hands and Feet, are safely cured by Therapeutic 
Mauipulations. Great Mariborough sircet, Rezent-steevt, where 
Mr DousRty may be con: ulted Lach wa or by letter. 


‘0, Cloth, 3. 
WEDENBORG on HEAVEN and HELL; 
being a Relation of ‘Things Heard an 
SWEDENBORG'S APUVALYPSE "REVEALED. 2 vols 
8vo, cloth, pric: 1 
ev epESe kG on the DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


cloth. p ice 
Complete Li as of Swedenborz’s Works may be had on 











8vo, 


published, price 3s 64, ol 
GMONT, ry Tragedy ; by GOETHE, The 
Original German Edition, with a Complete Vocabulary. By 
Lg, LEBAHN, — of “ German in One Volume,” ** Practice 
“The Self-Instructor ia German," “A First Gorman 
Reading ng Book,” &e. 


C. H. CLARKS, 25, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, London; and all 


booksellers. 
mas g QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. ceunei | , is published this day. 


NTENTS:— 
i. Gardening 
2. Scotland I bofore the Roformation 
3. Travellers in North America—Annexatlon—Free-Trade— 
Slavery 
4. Dukes of Urbino 





6. Origen—The Ear’ 
4 Badham’s Euripides 
. Rubric versus Usage 
_— MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


, PERIOR SCHOOL BOOK 
UTTER § “GRA DATIONS in READING 
and SPELLING, by which yy pe are rendered as easy as 
monosyliables, 35th edition, price 1s 64 bound. 
BUTTER’S EN TY MOLOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK and 
EXPOSITOR. 126th edition, price 1s 6d bound. 
PR og x and Co, Whittaker and Co, Longman and Co, Hamilton 
and Vo, London; J and ¢ Mozley, Derby; Oliver and Boyd, Kdiua- 
burgh; J M'Glashan, Dublin. 





NEW MUSIC. 
EW SONG. —THE YOUNG LADY’S 


—Composed by the Author of “ Will you love me then 
as now " tee Rich Man's Buide,” ‘The Secret,” * Yes, I have 
dared to love thee,” &c. Price : 2s (oat powtage froe .—This arch and 
pleasing ballad, just d y Miss Poole, is 
likely to become one of the most povulae songs of the day: both words 
and music possess that point which will ensure ¢ 

Dorr HovpGson, 65, Uxford-atrect. 


ISS CATHERINE HAYES and Mille. 
JENNY LIND.—The most favourite ENGLI8H BALLADS 
ist hed vocalists are, ‘’ Always with me,” 
roe; and “To pe te 

O summer 








' =] , 

KEAT | EXHIBLLION ” MUSIC. —L Enfant 
Prodigue, Fidelio, Sonnambula, Norma, each 28; Le Pro- 
oe ge > as Lucia, each 148; Zauberfiéte, Don Giovanni, 
nh 26 Forty other Operas for Piano, 26 ovch; Grand 
Tanibiticn “Quedriiie, and Quadriiie of all Nations (two sets), ay 

Paxuon Polka, all for 38; also, the Twelve bal fone Palace Polkas, 2s. 
—* This musio—so exculleut yet socheap, so £@ rect, and so beauti- 
fally engraved and printed—surprisws and sae all who sve it."’— 


Globe.— Sold wholesaie aud retail at flive, 67, Paternoster-row, 
and 16a, Argyli-street, Regunt-street. Sonmnnas ira 





Just published, price One Shilling, 
HE CONFESSIONS of a CABMAN. By 
EDWARD THOMSON, Author of ‘The Orvhan,” a Romance, 
GOLBOURS, Princes-street, Leicester-square; M'GLASIAN, Upper 
Sackville-strovt, Dublin: to be had of all booksellers, and at a.i the 
railway stations. 

HE FAMILY ALMANAC and EDUCA- 
TIONAL REGISTER contains a List of the Universities, Pro- 
fessors, Prizes. &c. ; and a List of all the Foundations and Grammar- 
Schools in the Kingdom ; together with an account of the Exhibitions 
and Scholarships annexed to them, Iucome, Masters’ Names, namber 
of Scholars, &c. The Almanac is more than ordinarily repk.te with 

information suitable for faraily use. Crown 8vo, vp. 234. Price 4s. 

mdon : JOHN HENRY PakK&R, 377. Strand. 





YLESBURY PARISH CHURCH.—The 
for the E ion ef this V ble Church fee! 
theme'ves compelled to a 1 for. further aid in comp'eting their 
undertaking, which is now in a state of forwardness. A suin of £ 
chiefly raised by parish rate, and partly by voluntary subscription, 
has now bewn expended ; but « further sum of £700 is required to com- 
plete the work in wes whieh includes the provision of aiditional 
church ae ! town, and the due renovation of 
a noble ecclesiastical edifice. ‘Subsoriptions for this purpose are very 
earnestly requested, and may be paid inte the O'd Bank, Aylesbury, or 
the Loudon and County Benk Aylesbury, and Lombard-street; or at 
Messrs Praed's a to the account of * the Aylesbury Church 
Restoring Fun Aylesbury, June 19, 1851. 


ANWELE COLLEGE and PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, the 2ist 
instant. Prospectuses, with full particulars, will be forwarded on 
epieeten to the Secretary, Hanwell College, Middlesex. J. A 
TON, D.D., Principal. 


AINS PUBLICS et BUANDERIES.—Le 


Comité invite Messicurs los étrangers qui se trouvent en ce mo- 

ment i | Londres & aller visiter l'Etablissoment Moddle de Bains et 

is G qui leur sera ouvert 

(sans aucun frais) tousf les jours, exoepté ‘le Dimanche, depuis 10 
heures du matin jusqu’h 4 heures du soir. 

Philantropes. ingénieurs, tous ceux en un mot qui ne connaisent ces 
genres d'établissomens que de nom, pourront ainsi juger par eux- 
méines des bienfalts qui ne peuvent manquer de spy de leur exten- 
siun. Us seront également A méme d'ay iti soit 
———_ ou autres, destinées d leur ussurer un ‘no ‘d'action sitn- 

et peu cote x. 

ei Comi'é prie instamment Messiours Jes visiteurs de n'offrir aucune 
ré-ribution aux préposds ou employés de l'établise- ment. 

Signé, par ordre du Comité de Propagation des Bains et Buanderies 

des Classes Luboricases, 
GEORGE WOOLCOT, Sécrétaire Adjoint. 

Salon du Comité, 5, Exeter-hall, Londres, {0 Juillet. 1851. 


. 
UOUNTRY RESIDENCE. TU BE LET, 

and entered upon i ful village a 
Swanscombe, Kent, an exeelient PAMILY House. containing eight 
bed-rooms, two parlours, exceilen* cellars, water-clusets, and other 
conveniences, suitable for a respect >ble family; a productive garden, 
two-st «ll stable, chaise-house, with man servant's sleeping-room over 
it; the whole being iu exorllent repair. The promiees are within ten 
minates’ walk of 1 



































MAE ROYAL E XCHANGE ASSURANCE 
OFFICE —Incorporated A.D. 1720, by Charter of King © orge 
the First. Chief Otfice, Royal Exchange Branch, 29. Pall Mall. 
FIKK and MARINE ASSURANCES ou liberal terms. 
LIFE ASSURANCES with BONUS (which has —_— 46 per 
cent on the = or, at lower rates, without Bonu 





1 6, King- par Holborn. 


cice 4s; or, by post, 
HE Beyer siron “of. 453 JOHN 





ao fallen under our notice.” 
A most useful guide-book t to, works of Hy ed ee, and ofa 


sat will be particularly iN to religious power wed ef limited time 
and means.’’—Armagh Guardian. 
“A con judi ligh d exposition.” — 





cise, but sensibly J i and ig 





Sentins 
* Brief, coneise, and clear.’’—Edinburgh Witness. 
Se'd by THOS. —— and WM. pb. ORR and Co., London. 


id Edition, price 2. 


HE GREAT [ EXHIBITION PRIZE ESSAY. 
By the Rev. J. Adjudicators: Rev. R. 
Michell, B.D.; Rev. R. Walk-r, M.A., F.B.8. Donor, Kev. J. A 
Emerton, D. D., Hanwell College. 
“In its intellectual worth. @ fitting counterpart of the physical 
wealth eee within the Crystai Walis of the Palace of Industry.” 


‘ht and well written Essay, and the writer has 
ustice to his subject.".—Home News. 
uments, the Kssayist has revealed an earnestness and 
Sperber ofour warmest admiration.’’—The Sun. 
: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


ee blished, bound and fall coloured, 4s,” 
TO STRANGER3 AND FOREIGNERS VISITING LONDON. 
ROSS’S NEW STREET DIRECTORY, 
Poe a superior PLAN of LONDON, divided into Half-mile 
Fy an important Guide to Strangers visiting the Great Exhibi- 
tion di uring the year 1851. 
J. Cross and Son, 18, Holborn. 
Forwarded to any part of the United Kingdom on the receipt of 
postage-stamps to the value of 4s 6d. 


DR. HOWARD ON BALT. 
Third Edition, enlarged, and Cases of Patients treated. Svo, 1s 6d; 


ALT, the FORBIDDEN FRUIT or FOOD. 


The whole My' now revealed; and the PILLAR of SALT: its 
Hurtful Eff-cts on Man chiefly Woman) and on Animals; showing it 
to be the chief cause of D! as taught by the Wise Men of Egypt 
and by scripture, ii. Esaras v. 8 and 9, and found by the Author's ex- 

ience of many years —"* Well deserving xtteution: we doubt not 
that Dr. Howard will make many converts.””—Medico-Chirury ical Ke- 
view. ‘ Wortby of weap svader 8 most serious attention.”—Weekly 
Times. “ Wort. y of im ality.”"—Lancet.— Mussrs. Pir#e, 23, Pa- 
sernostor-rows by cmumps vf the Author, 6, U; per Gloucester-street, 
rset 














Tenth Edikion, STIG hb 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE : a 


Popular ‘ireatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, Oauses, 
aad most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a Collection of ap- 
proved Prescriptions, Directions for Diet and Regimen, the means of 
affording Assistance in Accideots and other cases of omergency, Ma- 
cect of Children Dows of Medicines, a clear account of the 

dropuathic System, &c. Alsoa large Appendix on the Treatment of 
tee of the Mind and Nerves. Forming a comprehensive Medical 
Guide for the Clergy, Families, and Iovalids, in the absence of their 
Medical Adviser. By T J GRAHAM, M D, &c. is 
1 nt, experi 





and an equitable divi icn of Surplus. 
Fzemption by the Charter from the liabi of 
The security of a large Cupital-St.ck, and the moral a 
afforded by 131 years’ experienc? and reputation. 

The soundness of a thoroughly-tested Office, with all the real 
improvements of modern practic». ALEX. GREEN, Secretary. 


TO THE FAMILIES AND RELATIONS OF CLEKGYMEN AND 
OF THE WIVES OF CLERGYMEN. 
LERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE Sv. 
CIETY. Established in 1829. 
Patrons—The Archbishops of CAN TKKBURY and York. 
tees—The,Lords Bishops of LONDON, DURHAM, and WINCHESTER, 
Chairman of Directors—The Archdeacon of LON Du: DUN, 
Vice Chairman—F, L. WOLLASTON, Esq., M.A 
Assurances are effected in this Office (in which ‘all the profits are 
divided quinquennially amongst the assured mombers) upon the lives 
of clergymen, and of the sons and daughtrs, fathers, mothers. 
brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, nephews and nieces of clergy- 
men; and upon the lives of the wives of clergymen, and of the fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, nephews, and nieces of 
wives of clergymen. 
ice ana } to be had “= rw of the a, No. 41, Parlia- 
UHS HODGSON, M.A, 
Jounx BURDER, } Scoretarics. 


CARBOROUGH, “ Queen of British Water- 
ee CROWN HOTEL, been oy 
coene 2 the spa, Sands, Clif- . Fa- 
milies will find the above extensive iy 
situated, command! a splendid view of the Ocean, com 
comfort and convenience. Table d'Hote at Five Paar wary 
‘Tabie and Baths in the house. An Omnibus and Cabs at the 


AKES of KILLARNEY.—The MUCK- 
ROSS HOTEL is one of the largest, best conducted, and 
cheapest in the South of Ireland. 
List OF CHARGES. 














Pleasure-G: 
lishment most 


very 
iliard 
the Railway 





Breakfast 
Dinner 
Tea 


ts charged in the bill 


Servan Ponies, per day 
No charge fer sitting-rooms. 


Guide .. 
Ditto with bugle 


‘O TOURISTS, INVALIDS. AND FAMILIES 
WHsTOw-SUPEU-MARE, on the GREAT WESTERN LINE. 
D-A-HALF HOUKS' KIDE FROM LONDOM, 


ES T ‘ON: SUPER-MARE, situated on the 
West Coast of England, OPEN TO THB ATLANTIC 
OCEAN, stands unrivalied as a healthful Watering-Place. a is built 
. ma dry sandy soil. ‘The air is peculiarly touic, possessing Ses 
mildness without any relaxing tendency. The town ny ose este 
fi om the north winds by a spur of ey ett Hil:s, which is beauti- 
tully aud romantically woeded. Beach is two miles in iength, of 
a firm level sand, with evor: facility for safe sea-bathing. As a 
Watering-Place, Weston aff li the conveniences of a city, con- 
taining good churches, sees gy pete hotels, baths, shops, and a 
well supplied daity market, with superior villa and other residences, 
commanding an extensive view of the sea, and the mountainous 
scenery of th Wales. In the immediate vicinity are numerous 
picfhresque walks and drives, and within a short distance are the 
celebrated Cheddar Cliffs, Banwell Caves, Woodspring Priory, Wells 
Cathedral, Glastcnbury Abbey, and many other places of natural and 
historical interest. Few places, indeed, Fn to the seeker of plea- 
sure or of health more advantages, combining comfort with econumy, 
than Weston-super-Mare. 








**It is evidently tue result of great 
and judgment; the author overyaune & appears and 
candid. One object is prominently evident—a sincere desire to benefit 
his suffering fello d a work like the present 
to our readers , is bm der) manifest a proper regard for their welfare.”"— 
Journal, Fe 
altogether poe of permanent popularity.”—London 
Weekly Review. 
SIMPKix and CO., Paterno:ter-row; Hatchards, Bf pen y ee by 
and Teyg aud Co, "as, Queen-stroet, Cheapside, Sold by all Boo! 
soliers. 








a ht. — OF THE T wey 
th Edition, with New 

TREATISE on the ENLARGED TONSIL 

and E’‘ongated Uvula, and other Diseases of the Throat in con- 
nexioa with Defects of Voice, Speech, Hearing, Leglutition, Kespira- 
tiom, Susceptibility to Cold and Sore Throat, Cough, Nasal Obstruc- 
tion, and the Imperfect Deve oument of Hea'th, Strength, Creek 
in Young Persons. By JAMES Lage gy ot Esq., 0 the 
Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, author of ** Deafness Practically ‘Tins 
trated,” &c. 

** We are induced to notice this work *, account of the novel and 
importent views it develops. . Mr. Yearsley's great expe- 
rience in diseases of the throat andear, and in affections of the voice 
and coreee, at entitles all he says to much d 


sa * Soun CHURGHILL, Princes-strect, Soho, 








Homme ATHIC COCUA, prepared by 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, London, the most extensive Manufne- 
turers of Cocoa in Europe.—This original and 





PERA.—Her Majesty’s Theatre and the 

Royal Italian Opera, Oovent Garden.—Tickets, Stalls, an 

Boxes at CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.'8, 201, Regemt-street; acd 67, 
Condult-street. 


LANOFORTES.—CKAMEK, BEALE, and 

Co. have the best of every description, English and foreign, 

new and second-hand, for sae or hire.—20i, Regent-street, aad 67, 

Conduit-street. 

LKIEN’S 25-GUINEA ROYAL MINUTO 

PIANOFORTES, nearly 7 ocvaves, O G fall, metallic plate 

with all la.e 4 4 » Tose, maple, wa nut, or 

sobra-wood. The grea iiarity and worth of these pianos is, tha’ 

they wit] stand any climate without injuring the delicacy of their ori- 

gina! beantiful tone and to’ —TOLKIEN, —— 27, Rong and 
3%, King William-street, London-bridge. —Drawings post-free. 








EDGEFIELD.—Should this advertisement 
meet the eye of F—d—k H—d—ke, who left his Watch at Nowe 

| Scag eeensibehe and is su to have gone from thence by 
way on the afternoon of Saturday, the Sist ot May last. he is mnt 
earnestly entreated to iately with his Friends, 
who will do all in thele power to promoce his h«ppiness. 
O WOOD-ENGRAVERS.—Wanted several 
ASSISTANTS in the above Art, accustomed to good book-w 
Also, Two Pupils. For —- apply to Mr. J. W. WHYMPER, 
20, Canterbury-piace, Lambeth- road. 











(oNsuMERS of ISINGLASS, desirous of 
protecting themselves from the recently-exposed Adult ra ion 
are recommended to ask fur VICKEKS'8 GENUINE Po, 181A 
ISINGLASS.—Sold in sealed Packets (containieg 1+ z., 2 uz., ¢ Ib., 
Kingda 1 1b.) by every Chemist, Grocer, and Italiana Warenouse in the 
Kingdom. 


TZ OH-I-NOOR DIAMOND.—APSLEY 


PELLATT® and Co,fhaving succecded in producing corre. ¢ 
COPIES in G!.A88 ef this ce ebrat.d diamond and p ndants (as exhi« 
bited by her Majesty), will publish the same by sub cription only, to le 
d ‘livered so soon as cyady, in the order of subs-ription. Price ut the thne 
diamonds, in jewel case, £3 3s. Pa'terns shown and su*scripiiens n= 
ovived, ut the Faicon Gias.-works, Holland-street, Blackfriars, and ‘% 
Baker-street, P ortiman-square. 


EEVES’ WATER COLOURS, prepared 
with a{medium of Joe rey wax in lieu of gum which adds greatly 
to their permanency, bri lliancy, aud easy flowing qualities. 
REEVES’ pure Cumberland ler DRAWING PENCIL«. 
London. 


REAT EXHIBIT ION. Ceutral Avenue.— 

An Illustrated Priced List of CHURCH FURNITURE. exhi-« 
bited by GI). BERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lancashire, transmi:ted free 
by post, on aplication. FPuarcels delivered in Loudon daily. 











ory. 113. 





YOCKERELL & CO.’s BEST COALS OSLY, 
Purfleet Wharf, Eari-s'reet, Blackfriars; Eaion Wharf, lewer 
Belgrave-piace, Pim! ico; and No. 1, Coai Exchange. Cash price, 21s 

per ton. 
H, 





K a UY . Gi 
At 2s 3d THE SQUARE YARD, 
Warranted well seasoned, 
WILSON, 253, STRAND, 
Near ‘Temple Bar, London. 
Established 1815. 


a 





Pte, HOLDER at Manufacturing Prices.— 
Messrs. HOLDERNESSE and CO., Mery New Oxford-street, 
London, beg to inform their ay and the public that they have re- 
price of their io -Pianot rosewood, zebra. 
“gainen. cach . These beautiful in- 
(compass, eombine eer the latest 


duced the 

or walnut-tree-wood cases, by 
struments are Ge octaves or to A) 
ith sweet 





J HIRTS.—WHITELOCK and SON, opposite 


the sonar near Somerset-House, Strand, invite the attention of 

the f novel improvements now perfecting 

their conecasen 6s 6d SHIKTS, unequalled for comfort, durability, and 

exact fit. An unusually large stock every rize now reauy for im- 

inediate use. prepared for the extra demand of the Exhibition season, 
Best Irish Linen Shirts, 10s 6d each, to nieasure. 








ing power 
oere of tobe," and’ Aniahed with the sano care and jon thst 

may ge ag Warranted for three 
ay pentweed, ; from 10. 

by Co’ |, Evrard, and other makers, from £10 
and detnte onl aath-aedien Wanpe, to Beant, from £10.—N.B Everz 
description of musical instrument tuned, repaired, and taken in ox- 








ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.—The 


attention of the Heads and Conductors of C ubs, Public Institu- 
tions, Friend.y Societies, &c, is iuvied to the recent y published 


ANHE RUYAL VICTURIA PAKASUL, pa- 
trouised by her Majesty and the Duchess of Sutherland.— 
CHEEK and MARSH have the hovour to submit to the nobility tne 
above most elegant article, ea must supersede almos: every 
other description. The principal Manufactory, at the West End, for 
Parasols of every description, Golden Perch, 132. Oxford-street. 


ETCALFE and COS NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH-BRUSH and 8M YRNA S?PONGES.—The Tooth-brush 
searches Neher og into the divisiens, an 8 them im the moss 








ILLUSTRATED GUIDE of this Railway. The Company is pi 
to arrange for the conveyance of parties to any of the places of of hhis- 
torical note or interest described in it, by the ordinary or by special 
trains, at very redu' fares. Terms and further particulars to be 
had br application to the Coachi d 
Siation. The * Guide" is to be had at any y of the stations, price one 
shilling. 








y manner + sles Gover exam loose: Is. Peculiarly pene- 
— Hair-brushes, with Pos Bong unbleached Russia bristies, 
hich will not softem like on hair. Improved Clothes-brush, 
that cleans potarsen te fo one-enaed the time. An immense Stock 
genuine unbleached i Smyrna Sponges, at ME T'CALYE, BINGLEY, and 
LO.'s only I 130. t, one door Holles- 
street.—Motcalfe’s Alkasine Tost Powden 2s. "per box. 








Q] 
RAWING and OTHER PENCILS.—M. 
M. GILBERT and CO.'S8 celebrat:d Black Lead Pencils have 
obtained another hands me Silver Prize Medal yg the third), 
thus proving their continued superiority over all othe: Best Com- 
mercial Peuvils, ls 6d per dozen; best Drawing ditio, 2s per duzen; 
Specimen set of 5 degrevs, post free, i4stamps; also a new Pencil of, 
; uvxcrees, pee with grout cae expressly fer Designing on W 
rice 4s Gd per dozen; post free, 6d extra. WUUDLEY'’s PROGRES- 
BIVE DKAWING BUOK, handsomely bound in cloth, price 2s 6d; post 
free, 6d extra. Sketching Books. 6d and Is vach. Sold wholvsale and 
retail by J. H. WOODLEY, 30, Fore-street, City, London. 


EDGES and BUTLER, Wine-merchants, 

&c., 155, Regont-sireet.—Gordon’s Golden Sherry, 38 per 

doz; superior, 363, of soft and fuli flavour, highly approved; Amon- 

tillado Sberry (a delicate pale dry wine for iwvaiids), 48s and 60.; 

old Port from first-rate shippers, 308, 36s, 42s, and 485; the old- 

pg dry Port, 54>; Hock and Moselle, 368 to Wa; dt. Julien 

Claret, 28s; firet growth Clarets, 36s, 48;, and 60s; Chablia and Sau- 

terne, 36. te 54s; Sparkling Champagne, 42s, GOs, and 73+; Pints, 24s 

and 438.—N Lb. Old Pale Coguac Branly, 60s per aa —Maras.hbiuo, 
Curaqoa, Cherry Brandy, and other foreign Liqueurs. 


‘ KSSUNS in MILLINERY ond DRESS- 
MAKING.—Mrs. BAKRETT, 6, Uppor Berkrley-atreet, Port- 
mano-square, continues to teach the art of Drexsmaking in the most 
fivixshed style, in SIX LESSONS, for Halt a Guinea. Hvars trom 
Kieven till Four. 


: Tha hed Tre 
AIR MEMENTOS.—AKTIST IN HAIR. 
—DEWDNEY sends to Ladies resident in any part of the 
Kingdom, a BUOK of SPECIMENS for Two Postage Stamps. He 
also beautifully Makes eee ee ye ed in fine Gold, Mair Brace- 
lets, Broochus, Kings, Chai: charges ths most ale.— 
DEWDNEY, 172, Fe PENCHURCH-STREET, London. 


ONES’S £4 48. SILVER LEVER 
° WATCHES, and £10 10s. angen LEVERS, at the Manufactor;, 
338, Strand, 
than haifa ute 
ral sper tf Barer 

advertised a 


work. 
Post-ottice Order, p in J for £4 a pene be 
sent freo.—Jones’s of Watchwork, free for 2d. 


ONI’S PERMANENT MARKING INK.— 
The original, and by fa: the best, requiring no preparation 
offers the surest means of protection for every variety of household 
— and ae ee against loss or mistake; tor which reas p 
eureful to tne gepume article, og by the inventor. 
JouN YOND, 2 , Loug-tane, West id, City.—Sold by most 
Chemists. and > dors. ‘Prise Is a Bottle. 


AWLEY’S, 284, High Holborn, from 75, 
Strand, and Coventry, street, Watchmakers and Gold«miths 
—Handsome gold watches, jewelled in fuur holes, richly-engraved 
oases and dia's, with all the la e improvements, from £3 10s; silver 
watches. with movements — to the above, £23 5s; highly-finished 
patent gold lever wa'ches, £9 9s; silver —_ £4 48. A wiit.en war- 
ranty givon with each watch. A Rye ih and choice se eetion of solid 
fine gold — for their weight a ae -— and rated by 
watches, c!oc! and leaned 
scientific her log Gold 
7 peep ooign ady HA 
hit 


























ong di , ee * or 

LEY beg mwah BF to toe the ro 
and the public that they have no connexion with any house as- 
ing their name. 


Price 30s, sent, 

HE GREAT EXHIBITION.—A valuable 
newly-invented very smal! powerlul Waistcoat- pocket Glass, 

the size of a Walnut, todiscern minute objects at a distance of from 
four to five — > ae is ‘found to be invaluable at = Exhibition, 
and to —— and G TELESCOPES, 
jinary powers, that s ‘me, ‘3 inches, with au 
extra eye plese, will shew distinctly Jupiter's moous, Saturn's ring, 
and the. Double Stars. They supersede every other kind, and are of 
all sizes for the Waistcoat-pocket, hooting, Mflitary purpows, &c., 
Opsra and Race-course Glasses with wonderful powers; a minuie 
object can be c'early seen, from Ten to Tweive miles distant.— in- 
valuable newly-invented ages ving Spectacies, invisib'e and all kind 
of acoustic instruments lief of extreme deatness,— M -ssrs. 5. 

and B. SULQUMONA, Opticians 29, Albermarle-stroet Plecadilly. 


> vd . ai 
REAT EXHIBLLLON.—Mr. BAXTER, the 
Inventor and Paten ee of Oil-Colour Printing, will shortiy 
publish a View of the INTERIOR, as a companion to his Picture of 
the GREAT EXHIBITION, portraying in all their variety the beautiful 
and delicate tints which are so conspicuous in the Building, and form- 
ing a perfect fao-simile of the Interior of the Crystal Palace, in ali ite 
gorgeous beauty, which cannot by equalled by any other process.— 
Price 3s 6d each, folio. 

London: Sold Wholesale by GEORGE BAXTER, the Inventor and 
Patentee, |! and 12, oo em al where subscribers’ Names 
are also received fur the Pair. Price 

FroM THE “ILLUSTRATED Nrws.” 

“THe CRYSTAL PALACE IN COLOURS —Mr. Baxter, with whose 
success in oil-colour printing the public are familiar, has just uced 
an effective view of the my Palace of Industry, showing t 
side and east end. By this process he has cleverly rendered the 
wai and the picture is’ Bonk a. @ pleasing memyrial of the World s 


Temes granted to wo k the above processes in Great Britain, 200 
Guineas—F rance, Belgium, Germany, &c., 1260, Vrancs.— Instruction 
to Licensews, 252 Frances. 




















combining, in an eminent dezree, the pureness, nutriment, ‘and fine 
aroma of the fresh nut, is soapeaed under the most able H:xncopathic 
advice, with the matured skill. pa aseareee of TAYLOR 
BROTHERS, the beverage to 
ell, it is a most essential article Z ‘diet, ae especially aianeel to 
those under Hemceopathic treatment. It is not aoe to the appe- 
with the most delicate and irritable digestive organs. 
i is purifying to the blood, Saati 6 = sae se Hee bervous 
aries. Jubricating to the alimen: , and pro’ the same 
me invigorating and refreshing. AY TLOR BROTHERS onan Jy 
challenge a com = lene this and any of the ed Homeo- 
pathic Cocoa o' he public. A ie trial will suffice. The 
advantages of TAYLOR BROTHERS over other makers is commen- 
surate with the paramount extent of their manufacture, larger expe- 
rience, greater command of markets, matured judgment in eeten’ a 
and skiil in preparation, enabling them to offerevery kind of plain and 
fancy COCUA #nd CHOCOLATE, as regards quality and price, upon 
unequalled terms. Inventors and exclusive Proprietors of the ce- 
brated SOLUBLE and DIETETIC COCOAS, the latter strongly re- 
commended by the Faculty to Invalids, C h and | 
All por dyed makers of these are spurious imitations. Sold by all grocera. 
rs, and —— CAUTION.—See that the name, “ TAYLOR 
BROTHERS," London, is on every packet. 











q ~ TEU LT . 
EW SHOW-ROOMS for BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL and SON have erected some extensive warerooms for the 
purpose of keeping every description of bedstead. In iron their steck 
will include every sort manufactured, from the eheap stump, fr sere 
vants’ ure, to the handsemely Ln ana tubular pillared canopy, as 
well as brass bedsteads of every shape ap ttern; and in wooden bed- 
steads their rooms are sufficiently Ja ve to allow them to fit upa | 
variety, both in polished birch and mahogony. of four-post, canopy, and — 
French. and also of japanned bedsteads—in fact, to keep in stvek every | 
sort of bedstead that iv made ; and they have also a general assortment | 
of utzes, d , auc dimities, so as to render their stock | 
plete for ep ishi is as well as bedding; and with- 
out attempting to compete ¢ with the prices at which che lowest class of 
furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useless purpose, their new 
stock will be found to be priced on the same principle by which their 
bedding trade has during the last thirty rs been so successfully ex- 
tended; and the goods, whether of a p! pm Le pattern, or ofa 
handsomer and more expensive ch mate- 
rials, sound workmanship, and wursenes.. tteal and Son's list of 
bedding, full of weights, sizes, and aoe pees 

















every description of bedding, sent free by pust on ae 
factory, 196, opposite the chapel, Tottenham-eourt-10ad. 


OWER-LUUM CARPETS, BRUSSELS 
and VELVET PILF8.—The Patent Power-Loom BRUSS8E1 8 
CARPETS, manufactured by BRIGHT and CO., are now offered in 
various qualities, and in great variety of designs. ‘They are twen'y 
per — cheaper than any other goods of equal quality vlfcred to the 
u 
ett ‘be Velvet Pile Car ets, manufactured by the same patent process, 
are of extraordinary beauty, and of the very first quality. 
They are offered fully twenty-five per cent. below the price of goods 
of equal character. 
The Patent Tapeatries are an admirable and beautiful article for Cw 
tains, Portieres, Furniture Coverings, & c 
The Power-loom Noskongage Velvet Piles, and Tapestries are well 
suited for foreign m: 
WHOLESALE WAREMOUSES, 20, SKINNER-STREET. ®NOW- 
HILL, LONDON; and 22, NEW BROUWN-SIrKEEKT, MANCHESTEK 


ce oe ty QUEEN, 


NFANTS’ BASSINE’ BTTES and BASKETS, 
and Le WEDDING and GENERAL nee for 
E, INDIA, and the Colonies, are supplied b; 
JOUN carres and ao 69, GRACECHURCH-S1 Kb 41, "LONDON, 
parate Department, 
under a Female y eencarcirealr tp The prices are economical, 
materials and meedlework excellent. 
BABY TINEN, of superior work, decidedly CHEAP. 

Parcels of £3 ree throughout the Kingdom fiev of all thd carriage. 

dinette SAMPLES, = aera. oe , SENT 

or pection, on jon reference or mo! 
Lists, reith PK PRICKS, sent PUS'T-PAID. alin 
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LECTRO-5 sILVERED DEANEAN 

PLATE.—This lt L d for its pecu- 
lia purity aod silvery whitene<s, aud, asa bane for Silver (from 
which it cannot, by any test, be distinguished), is unsurpassed, 
DEANE, DBAY, and Co. have now on sale a large and vuried we 
sortment of Table and Dessert Spoons and Forks, in ali the newert 
and most approved silver patterns; also Tea and Coffee sets, Liqueur- 
— Cruets, Candlesticks, Cake-baskets, and every ariic'e usually 
produced in silver, all at the lowest wholesale prices.—LEANB 
DRAY, and Co. ing to the ), London-bridge. 


7 . 
XTRAUORDINARY RELIEF and BENE 

FIT has been experienced by a vast number of persons afflict d 
with Rheumatism. Guu, Paralysis, Spinal Affections, Weaknuss, and 
Geueral bebility, fram perusing a Pamphiet. which may be ob ained, 
post free, by addressing a letter, paid, to Mr. CABBUKN’S DISPENe 
SakyY, King’ "s-cr08s, London, with three Postage-stau pe inclosed. 
The of Nobi a, Clergy, Phy 1 Gentiemen, 
and b~~ others, nen particularly that of the Kev G w 
Coek! =p ed Pembroke estory, bosses frem experience in his own 
family and neig!.bourhood, strongly recommends it to his brother 
pros asa es yet safe and effieacious remedy for — suffering 


TY TY PRESERVE LIFE IN eMNIPWRE! 
AURIE S PATENT FLOATABLE MAT- 
TRESSES (NOT INFLATED), PILLOWS, LIFE-BELTS, and 
sundry Buoyant Articies.—5. W. SILVER and CO., Sole Licensees.— 
kvery Ship Mattress will sustain eight persons in tue water for an 
and at @ smali increase on the usua! cust of those in 
Every pillow or seat-cush!+2 will sustain oue or more 
Life-Belts are preventives to siuking, the cheapest yet 
portabie, and applied in an instant in case of accideut. 
Thus, every sailing vesel, steamer, yacht, boat, or craft of any kind, 
and rie 8 person on ought to furnished with these clever 
Sinking 'reventives, which may be seen and tested = the manuface 
turers’, 5. W. Silver and Co., Clothiers, Outfi 
66 and 67, —— and 4, Bishepsgate-stroet, Lon cio: A. at Livere 
pool, re may be supplied with the whole or any 
Sertion 7 "ther Outfit, withoat sacrificing the too usual intermediate 
profit, Silver and Co. being the makers: f the mauifold articies in the 
Outfit, and supplying them at the Shipping Prices, inc!udin, 
Folding Furniture tor Cabin use on the voyage, w which is so contrive 
as to form a supp < Mag arrival. Depa:tment for Outfitting Cadets, 
Clergymen, and Cabin Passengers ge ee Naval and Military Unie 
forms, anu Clothing for Home use at nd 67, Cornhill. Department 
for Outfitting Ladies, and for Home aie, with experienced Female 
Managers, 66 and 67 Cornhill. 

Department for very Low-priced Outfits, 4 Bishopsgate. street, oppc= 
site the London Tavern, where a comfortable fit out for a four montin® 
voyage may be procured for Four Guineas, including a Sinking-Pre- 
ventive Mattress. — on Australia, thirty days’ sight at par. 

E LADIES’ FRIEND 
OWLANDS’ AQUA D’VRO. 
most fragrant and rvireshing Perfume ever yielded by the 
“Souls of Flowers.” It retains ite Hreoh and delightful pr Anan 
ness for pena It is invigorating, gently stimulating, yet seda- 
tive; and spirituous pruduct. For 
fainting fits, ‘fatigues of dancing, opp from 
rooms, or intense summer heats, ite uses cannot be over-estimated. 
Price 3s 6d per bottle.—sold by A. ROWLAND — Sons, 20, Hatton- 
garden, London; and by Chemist» and Perfume: 

N.B.—A Golden Fountain of the Aqua d° ey ‘t's exhibited at the 

Crystal Palace. 


Ree J. LANE, SALTASH PAKSUNAGE, 
PLYMOUTH, ead many others, lately gh da with the delicious 

with the watkr from “ Harry Hill’s 
H. Hill was wonderfully cured in the léth oon- 


terumque bibas: mox conscia vite 
Splendeb.t roseo picta colore gena. 
B. HOLDEN, 55, Upper Seymour-strvet, _ ~ sole Lon- 
on toe H. Warts, Manager, Stogumber, Taunton. One agent 























common use. 
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NIGHT LIGH'Ts.—CAUT: 


ATENT ALBERT NIGHT ‘LIGHTS.— 





Patented 30th January, 1844.—CHILD'S NIGHT LIGHTS, 
d 20h » are sold by all Grocers and Wax- 
Chandlers throughout the country, at 6d per box. sale of the 
| above, Lnpscrge | atthe present time to many tons weekly, shows 
| that they meet with the ae = of the public. Any description 
of om | - hoes meses unnecessary. ‘Phe object of this advertisement is 
Cease on neteen 80 as to in- 
her getting what they intend. 
are liable not to last the time that or pe (fre- 
oy out an hour or two after lighting); to be affected by the 
es room they are burnt in; to be injured by keeping 
an ~~ of time; and to have an unpleasant smell. 
anufacturers consider, that, by use of samertale secured to 
them by several patents, and by long exp 
that they Lynd hese 











and they therefore beg, that, 
» they may be care- 
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Cay compare all he CANDLE teu ‘ANY, Belmont, Vauxhall, 
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